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Verbal Inspiration — a Stumbling-Block to the Jews 
and Foolishness to the Greeks 


(Continued) 


Ill 


The moderns have a third grievance against the Bible as God 
gave it to us. They are scandalized at the many “trivialities” in- 
corporated in it. Those portions of the Bible, they say, which treat 
of purely secular matters, common household affairs, petty con- 
cerns of men, and the like, do not belong to the Word of God. 
God’s Word is too high and holy a thing to have these levicula 
mixed up with it. It is inconceivable that, when the Holy Ghost 
inspired the saving Word, He should have bothered about the 
marital affairs of Isaac and Rebecca. The moderns are complaining 
that their sense of the fitness of things is outraged when they are 
asked to believe that it was by divine inspiration that Paul wrote 
to Timothy about his cloak. And Verbal, Plenary Inspiration, which 
requires them to believe just that, is an intolerable thing. 

Thomas Paine thus voices his indignation: “When I see 
throughout the greater part of this book scarcely anything but 
a history of the grossest vices and a collection of the most paltry 
and contemptible tales, I cannot dishonor my Creator by calling it 
by His name.” (The Age of Reason, I, p. 28.) Paine is right, says 
R.F. Horton: “To suppose that there is any divine revelation in 
the command of Paul to bring the cloak and the books and espe- 
cially the parchments which he left at Troas is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the unreflecting view which dogmatism has taken. Or 
the fatherly counsel to Timothy to take a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake: it is a kind of travesty of inspiration to maintain 
that St. Paul was the mouthpiece of God in giving such advice.” 
(Revelation and the Bible, p. 304.) Similarly Prof. W.F.Gess: “It 
would be irreverent to burden the Holy Ghost with such trifles 
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and insignificant minutiae as Paul’s forgotten cloak, barren sta- 
tistics (Neh. 7:6, 7 ff.), dry genealogies, and the like.” (See Neue 
Luth. Kztg., 1901, No.6.) And Professor Kahnis: “The home-spun 
philosophy of Solomon’s Proverbs dictated by the Holy Ghost? 
There can be no such thing!” (See Baier, I, p.103.) And Dr. H.C. 
Alleman has the same idea when he asks us to “look upon the 
divine truths in one light and the trifles of men in another.” (The 
Lutheran, Jan. 14, 1937.) 21 

The moderns find fault with our Bible on account of these 
trivialities. ‘The Bible-Christians take a different attitude. We 
thank God for the trivialities in the Bible. — There are no trivialities 
in the Bible! For (a) is this a triviality: “God loves men in all 
their smallness”? That truth is worth more to us than all the 
wealth of the world. Blessed is the man who has learned it. And 
we learn it from this, that the Holy Ghost has filled His Bible with 
these “trivial” records. He moved the holy writers to describe in 
detail the common every-day activities of the patriarchs, their 
labors in the field and house, their little worries and cares. Paul 
was solicitous about the state of health of his friends; he missed 
the parchment he needed for study: would the Holy Ghost, the 
High and Holy One, care to provide Paul with the words in which 
to clothe his directions about these matters? The Holy Ghost did 
that very thing. And that proves absolutely that our petty affairs 
are not beneath the notice of the Lord of heaven. Our gracious 
Lord shares our troubles. Whether we are engaged in some great 
work for the Church or are concerned about some small family 
matter, we are the objects of God’s solicitude. If you want to 
know how much God thinks of you, study the trivialities recorded 
in the Bible. The fact that the Holy Ghost recorded these mundane 
matters invests them with supermundane importance. There are 
no trifles in the Bible. 

Let us repeat this in the words of Luther: “Are you wondering 
and asking how it could please the Holy Ghost to describe such 
common and contemptible things? Listen to what the holy Paul 





210) “Meanwhile another evasion is made in order to except a part 
of the Scriptures from the Theopneustia. If this is not the most serious 
objection, it is, at least, one of those that are most frequently advanced: 
‘Was it suited to the dignity of inspiration to accompany the thoughts of 
the Apostle Paul even in those vulgar details to which we see him 
descend in many of his letters? Could the Holy Ghost have gone so far 
as to dictate to him those ordinary salutations with which they close? 
or those medicinal counsels which he gives to Timothy with respect to 
his stomach and his frequent infirmities? or those commissions with 
which he charges him with respect to his parchments and a certain 
cloak?’” (L.Gaussen, Theopneustia, p. 305 f.) 
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writes Rom. 15:4: ‘Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures might have hope.’ If we firmly believed, as I be- 
lieve, albeit weakly, that the Holy Ghost Himself and God, the 
Creator of all things, is the true author of this Book, and of such 
mean, despicable things, mean and small to our carnal eyes, — 
we should, as St.Paul says, derive the greatest comfort there- 
from.... This is what the Holy Ghost would teach us when He 
condescends to write about the saints and their petty affairs: the 
lowliest works of the saints please God. Behold the glory and 
worth of a Christian man: there is nothing so small about him but 
that it pleases God.” (II: 469, 471.) 

We are well aware that the moderns will not admit the force 
of the argument that, since the Holy Ghost directed the holy writers 
to write about these trifles of men, these trifles are important in 
His sight. The moderns say that this argument is based on a petitio 
principit and reject it as an apriorism. They prefer to apply their 
own a priori method and to deal with the Bible on the principle 
that what they consider trivialities cannot be the subject of in- 
spiration. As long as they uphold this principle, there is no use of 
arguing with them. We shall have to let them go their own way. 
Let H. E. Fosdick ridicule us, to whom, because we believe in 
“verbal dictation, the Scriptures become so exalted that nothing in 
them can be trivial, and so holy that to doubt them becomes 
blasphemy” (The Modern Use of the Bible, pp. 30,68); we shall 
go our way, reverently study the “trifles” in the Bible and rejoice 
in the truth of the statement in which Dr. Pieper’s discussion of this 
subject culminates: “God loves men in all their smallness.” (Chr. 
Dog., I, p. 307.) 

We thank God for the trivialities in the Bible. These are 
precious portions of the Bible. Unfolding the precious truth that 
God loves men in all their smallness and has a tender regard for 
their petty cares and troubles, we gain (b) the profitable knowledge 
that our prayers to God are acceptable and pleasing to Him. Is it 
worth anything to you to know that when you bring your financial 
difficulties and your family troubles to the notice of the Lord of 
heaven He will not turn away from you in disdain? to know, in 
other words, that the gracious providence of the Ruler of the world 
watches over the affairs of such an insignificant creature as you 
are? Then study the “trivialities” recorded in the Bible. If we 
would learn the Christian art of confident prayer, we must learn 
that God really does take an interest in such insignificant creatures 
as we are. “Prayer does involve confidence that God takes 
interest in the individual who prays.” H.E. Fosdick says that, 
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and here he is right.212)_ And now God not only assures us that 
He is solicitous about our affairs but also confirms our assurance 
by making the recording of these petty concerns of His saints 
a matter of inspiration. If you believe that it was by divine in- 
spiration that Paul wrote about Timothy’s stomach ailment and 
Moses about the golden earring and two bracelets given to Re- 
becca, you will gain the assurance that the great God is interested 
in our trifles. And if He is concerned about our trifling ailments, 
we shall certainly dare to bring our heavy troubles before Him. 
Study these trivialities in the Bible with reverence, and you will 
say with Robert Haldane: “If we regard these passages not as the 
word of men but as God’s Word, we shall discover their beauty and 
importance. God Himself is here speaking. The High and Lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity comes down to the weakness and the 
needs of His servants. Nothing that concerns them escapes His 
attention.” (The Verbal Inspiration of the Old and New Testament 
Maintained and Established. German edition, p.182.) Do you 
want to learn to pray with confidence? Then let Fosdick tell you 
that God is concerned about man in all his pettiness. And do not 
listen to him when he ridicules the idea that an inspired record 
would deal with the trifles of men. 

Does it comport with the dignity of God to speak and write 
about a cow’s hoof? God will do just that if the mean hoof plays 


into the affairs of His people. And if God is willing so to “demean” 
Himself, He must certainly think highly of His Christians. Let us 
hear Luther on this point: “How now? Has God nothing else to 
do than to count the tears and wanderings of David (Ps. 56:8)? 





211) Let us have the entire passage. “When a man, making earnest 

with prayer, sets himself to practice communion with God, he is likely 
to awaken with a start some day to a disturbing reflection. ‘This thing 
that I am doing,’ he well may say, ‘presupposes that the almighty God 
takes a personal interest in me. I am taking for granted, when I pray, 
that the Eternal is specially solicitous on my behalf. Prayer may seem 
a simple matter, but on what an enormous assumption does it rest!’ 
Now, this reflection accords entirely with the facts. Prayer does involve 
confidence that God takes interest in the individual who prays.... He 
knows all the stars by name, Ps.147:4; He numbers the hairs of our 
heads, Matt. 10:30; of all the sparrows ‘not one of them is forgotten in the 
sight of God,’ Luke 12:6.... How can we make it real to ourselves that 
He who sustains the milky way, who holds Orion and the Pleiades in 
his leash, knows us by name? ... For one thing, we seem too small and 
insignificant for Him to know. If God cares for each of us, that pre- 
supposes in us a degree of value and importance surpassing imagination; 
and as one considers the vastness of the physical universe, it seems 
almost unbelievable that individual men can be worth so much. 
God gives to our lives the dignity of His individual care. The eternal 
God calls us every one by name. All great Enea have lived in the 
power of this individual relationship with God. . Indeed, prayer is 
the personal appropriation of this faith that God cares for each of us.” 
(The Meaning of Prayer, p. 46 ff.) 
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Hasn’t He enough to do in ruling the world and listening to the 
choirs of the angels praising and lauding Him without ceasing? 
Can there be anything more wondrous than that? And still it 
remains true that God is occupied with counting the tears and 
wanderings of David. ... Yes, and Moses says to Pharaoh, Ex. 
10:26: ‘Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall not an hoof 
be left behind.’ Not only are the men, women, and children, and the 
cattle to leave Egypt, but we shall leave nothing behind, not even 
one mean hoof. Therefore, say I, not only the mighty, knightly 
virtues are highly prized by God; ... but also the meanest hoofs 
have value in His sight. Yes, and hear what Christ says, who uses 
stronger language: ‘The very hairs of your head are all numbered,’ 
Matt. 10:30, telling us that we shall not lose one hair. Friend, 
what can be meaner and of less account on the body of man than 
a hair or nail? But they all are counted, and the Father in heaven 
is concerned about them. ... Therefore this is of great, immense 
comfort to the believer. ... This is what the Holy Ghost would 
teach us when He condescends to write about the saints and their 
petty affairs. ... It shows that God loves these small affairs.” 
(II: 469 ff.) And now apply this to prayer. Luther does so when, 
continuing the story of Jacob and Rachel, he says: “The Holy 
Ghost so guides and rules the pious wives that He shows that they 
are His creatures, whom He would govern not alone according to 
the spirit but also according to the flesh, that they should call on 
Him, pray, thank Him for the children, be obedient to their hus- 
bands, etc.” (II:540.) 

We thank God for the trivialities in the Bible. We have learned 
two important lessons from them. There is still more spiritual 
wealth contained in them, as we shall see when we (c) study some 
of the individual passages in question. The moderns spurn them 
as useless trash. They cannot or will not see the wealth, but “in 
these trivialities in the Bible there are important lessons for eyes 
that are able to see. Whoever imagines that these levicula are 
unworthy of the Holy Ghost, knows little about the Holy Ghost or 
about the Christian life and conduct” (F. Pieper, op. cit., p. 306). 

Let us begin with 2 Tim.4:13. The moderns usually begin 
with this passage. The Anomoeans of old, the extreme group 
among the Arians, started it, within the Christian Church.242) And 





212) From the earliest time, when the Church has had to engage in 
controversies with heretics, both parties recognized the divine authority 
of the Bible. The Anomoeans were the first to take a different attitude. 
“Of this party S.Epiphanius tells us, and he mentions it as an offense 
unheard of in any previous controversy, that, when pressed by argu- 
ments from Scripture, its defenders replied, either: ‘The apostle made 
that statement merely as a man,’ or: ‘Why do you quote the Old Testa- 
ment against me?’ It is generally believed, too, that the objection noticed 
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R. Seeberg is sure that the Anomoeans were right, on this point. 
He has Paul’s cloak among the first items on the black list. “The 
theory that the words are inspired is disproved by a cursory glance 
at the peculiarities of the Biblical writers. Each of them writes in 
his own style and has his own favorite thoughts and favorite 
phrases. Trivial events are mentioned, for instance, that Paul left 
his cloak and his books at Troas. Timothy is advised to drink wine 
instead of water for his stomach’s sake... .” (Revelation and In- 
spiration, p. 26.) 243) The Anomoeans and Seeberg and the rest 
insist that the Holy Ghost could not have written these words, 
seeing that they contain nothing of spiritual value. But it does 
not require much spiritual insight to discover great wealth in them. 
Grotius was not a hide-bound dogmatist, but he would not pass by 
our verse as unworthy of notice. He calls attention to “the poverty 
of the apostle, who could not afford to lose this cheap thing which 
he had left in a distant town” as teaching us a valuable lesson. 
Erasmus was not a hide-bound dogmatist, but he, too, prized this 
verse highly: “Whatever kind of parchment this was, Timothy 
knew for what purpose Paul wanted it, and that will serve as 
a further example of the tireless zeal of the apostle in the work 
of the Lord. We learn this lesson, too, that even those who were 
endowed with such great gifts were not relieved of the necessity 
of using common means for acquiring further knowledge and 


proficiency; how much more must it be our duty to use all means 
to retain and increase our knowledge of divine things!” (Quoted by 
Walther in Lutherstunde; see Proc., Iowa Dist., 1892, p. 66.) 
Is there any spiritual value here? Ask those who, when they suf- 
fered hardships and deprivations in the service of the Lord, found 





by St. Jerome in his Preface to the Epistle to Philemon proceeded in 
like manner from the Anomoeans. This seems to me the earliest allusion 
to the vulgar objection against Inspiration, founded upon the apostle’s 
words ‘The cloak which I left at Troas,’ etc. On such passages the 
heretics founded the conclusion, as stated in Jerome’s Preface: ‘Non 
semper apostolum, nec omnia, Christo in se loquente dixisse.’” (W. Lee, 
The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, p. 79 f.) 


213) R.Seeberg goes on to overhaul the other familiar objections to 
Verbal Inspiration, the alleged errors and contradictions in the Bible, 
etc., and pronounces the coroner’s verdict: Verbal Inspiration is dead. 
“The last few decades have witnessed the overthrow of a time-old wall, 
which for centuries had surrounded and protected the city of Protestant 
Christendom. Crumbling stones were removed, one after another. ... 
It was resolved to remove the wall; some set to work with sighs, others 
with joy. The wall to which I refer was the Verbal Inspiration of the 
Bible, the conviction that every word of Holy Scripture was given by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. It has disappeared as if in one night. 
No theologian of any repute now upholds it; it is no longer taught in 
the schools. ... The theory of verbal inspiration has fallen. ... Not 
only theology but also the Church has abandoned the old theory of 
verbal inspiration.” (Op. cit., pp.1, 3, 35.) 
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comfort in the thought that they had for their companion the great 
apostle. Ask those who, when they found their zeal lagging, drew 
inspiration from the example of the apostle who, imprisoned and 
facing trial and death, was concerned with his studies and the needs 
of the Church. Useless rubbish? A triviality when the Holy Ghost 
presents to us this picture of a man about to leave this life and 
still devoting his thoughts and time to the performance of his 
duties here on earth; subjected by his Lord to great hardship and 
still using all his energies to serve his dear Lord? L. Gaussen 
“quotes the noble words of the venerable Haldane on this verse 
of Paul: ‘Here, in this solemn farewell address, of which the verse 
before us forms a part, the apostle of the Gentiles is exhibited in 
a situation deeply calculated to affect us. We behold him standing 
upon the confines of the two worlds—in this world about to be 
beheaded, as guilty, by the emperor of Rome; in the other world 
to be crowned, as righteous, by the King of kings; here deserted by 
men, there to be welcomed by angels; here in want of a cloak to 
cover him, there to be clothed upon with his house from heaven,’ ” 
and adds: “ah, rather than bring forward these passages in order 
to rob the Scriptures of their infallibility, one should have owned 
in them that wisdom of God which so often by a single stroke has 
contrived to give us instructions for which without that long pages 
would have been necessary.” (Op. cit., p.311.) No, no; “we cannot 
notice any interruption in this verse of inspiration” (Erasmus), we 
cannot see and cannot say that the sublime words of verse 1 and 
the glorious statement of verse 8 were written by inspiration, but 
that at verse 13 the Holy Ghost withdrew into heaven and left 
Paul to deal with trifles. Says Gaussen: “Ah, unhappy he who 
feels not the sublime humanity, the tender grandeur, the provident 
and divine sympathy, the depth, and the charm of such a mode of 
instruction! But more to be pitied still, perhaps, is he who declares 
it to be human because he does not comprehend it!” (Loc. cit.) 21* 





214) Some readers may have time to read B. Manly on this verse. 
“Consider the case about this much-complained-of cloak. Here is a man 
who some thirty years ago renounced ease, fortune, popularity, brilliant 
prospects — all for Christ, in order to do good to the souls of men. He 
has had his reward all along from the world and from his nation in 
stripes, in rod-beatings, in stonings, in imprisonment, in treachery and 
deadly conspiracy, in unblushing falsehoods, in unassuaged malice. And 
now his end is near. He is advanced in years, in his last prison, his 
usefulness accomplished, his course finished. He is just awaiting the 
sentence of death. Bravely, cheerfully, triumphantly, he writes his last 
letter to his dearest friend, his son in the Gospel. Not a note quivers, 
not a word hints at gloom or threat.— But he is shivering with cold. 
Winter is commencing. He is in want of clothes. And in that prison 
he is lonely. ... Only Luke is with him. ... He has come to stand 
by Paul to the last. But the good man wants his books, especially cer- 
tain beloved precious parchments. They would cheer his lonely hours. 
He needs his cloak; he wants his manuscripts. Is there nothing touching, 
nothing affecting in this?” (The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration, p. 253 f.) 
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Is 1 Tim. 5:23 a barren waste? And would the Holy Ghost 
concern Himself with dietetics? R. Haldane (op. cit., p.172f.) cul- 
tivated this “waste” and harvested eight golden sheaves. For in- 
stance: it is the Christian duty of the pastor —and all others — 
to take care of his health lest he impair his usefulness in the 
Church. — Use the ordinary means to preserve your health. Sub- 
stituting prayer for these God-given means is sinful, a form of 
enthusiasm. Why did Paul not try the faith-cure on Timothy? 
Because he was not a fanatic. And why did he not restore Timothy 
and Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:27) to health by means of a miracle? 
Because he was not a fanatic and because he used his miraculous 
gift only as the Spirit led him.— “Thine often infirmities,” “thy 
frequent attacks of weakness” — it is well for the servant of God 
who is handicapped by some ailment to know that his is not an 
exceptional case. — By anticipation the apostle here condemns the 
teaching of various sects that the use of wine is sinful. (Pieper: 
“The apostle here warns us against imposing Prohibition, a law 
of men, upon the Church as a law of God.” Op. cit., p. 305.) — 
Finally, and mainly, says Haldane, notice the deep concern and 
tender solicitude of the apostle for his fellow-laborer. The Holy 
Ghost has set this down as an example for us. Will it be profitable 
for you to study it? — We are wondering whether this was one of 
the passages which J. M. Gibson had in mind when he wrote: “If 
the Bible was all equally the Word of God, why should I not be able 
to use even the least promising parts of it? It was only by sad 
experience that I was compelled practically to admit that it was not 
all on the same level.... On the principle of all parts of Scripture 
being equally inspired one might preach on the Bible for fifty years 
and never once bring the Gospel in. ... In my early ministry 
I wasted many precious hours in trying to make sermons out of 
quite impossible texts.” (The Inspiration and Authority of Holy 
Scripture, pp. 5, 101.) 

Or was Dr. Gibson thinking of the salutations in Rom.16? We 
love Paul for sending those greetings; we are glad to know that 
the Holy Ghost recorded these marks of Christian friendship. “But 
for these affectionate greetings to beloved friends, we should have 
lacked evidence of the genuine tenderness of the apostle’s soul, and 
we might have been told that Christianity left no room for the 
virtue of friendship.” (B. Manly, loc. cit.)?15 





215) L.Gaussen: “People often object to those greetings which close 
the epistles of Paul and which, after all, we are told, are of no more 
importance than those ordinary compliments with which we all usually 
conclude our letters. Here, then, is nothing unworthy of an apostle, no 
doubt; but no more is there anything inspired. Here the Holy Ghost 
has allowed Paul’s pen to run on, as we ourselves would allow a clerk 
to conclude by himself, in the usual form, a letter the first part of which 
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You do not know what to do with those dry genealogies? 
Ask the Israelites, who were much interested in knowing that Jesus 
is the son of David, the son of Abraham, and the Gentiles, who are 
vitally interested in knowing that Jesus is the son of Adam. Ask 
the good woman who was much comforted when she found the 
names of Rahab and of David, great sinners, listed among the 
ancestors of Christ. (See Lutheraner, 1889, p.84.) Ask the man 
who was led to repentance when he studied the genealogy in Gen. 5: 
“And he died,” “and he died.” (See Proc., West. Dist., 1868, p. 24.) 
“No part, not even a list of names, could be taken from the Book 
without doing violence to it or causing loss to us. Nothing must be 
taken from, or added to, its perfect unity.” (J. Bloore, Alternative 
Views of the Bible, p. 152.) 22© 

We thank the Holy Spirit for the letter Paul wrote to Philemon, 
for its contents and for its style, for the courtesy and consideration 
of Paul, which pleased Philemon and pleased God. “There is a 





we had dictated to him. Is it not evident that here the apostle sur- 
renders himself, in the course of sixteen verses, to the purely personal 
reminiscences of friendship? Was there any need of inspiration for the 
dry nomenclature of all those persons? These verses require no in- 
spiration.” Gaussen replies: “We are not afraid to avow that we delight 
to recall those sixteen verses; for, far from furnishing any ground for 
objection, they belong to the number of passages in which the divine 
wisdom recommends itself by itself... . Listen first, with what affec- 
tionate interest the apostle recommends to the kind regard of the church 
of Rome that humble woman, who, it would appear, undertook the 
voyage from Corinth to Rome for the sake of his temporal affairs. . . 
Have we not here (in verse 13) the very Christian politeness which he 
recommends to these same Romans in the 12th chapter of this epistle, 
verse 10?”—For yet another reason, Gaussen points out, this list of 
names is valuable. “We find Paul taking care to salute by their names 
all the most eminent among the believers at Rome, even among the 
women, ... without saying a single word about its Pope, or about Peter, 
or about a vicar of Jesus Christ.” (Op. cit., pp. 316—321.) 


216) One more remark concerning the genealogies — those set down 
1 Chron.1—9. W.Lee points out that, compared with the genealogies of 
the tribe of Judah and of the house of David, the genealogical notices 
relative to Simeon, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh are exceedingly brief, 
and that these again are followed by the particularly copious genealogies 
of the Levites, to which the writer comes back once more in chapter 9. 
Here “these two important features present themselves: (1) We know 
that on the return from the exile in Babylon all persons were excluded 
from the sacerdotal office who were unable to prove their Levitical 
descent (Ezra 2:61f.; Neh.7:64f.). ... Josephus also tells us that to 
this chosen family was committed the custody of the Sacred Books... . 
(2) We can at once perceive how the family annals of David’s line are 
inseparably connected with the whole scheme of redemption. ... ‘In 
the period that followed the Exile the Messianic hopes, awakened by the 
subjection of the people, were again excited. ... It must have been 
a matter of importance for the writer’s contemporaries to find collected 
here the names of the still remaining descendants of the ancient reigning 
house; who, although little celebrated, were yet to be the ancestors of 
the longed-for Deliverer....’” (Op.cit., p.394.) Matthew and Luke, 
too, knew the importance of this section of Chronicles. 
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universal admiration for Paul’s letter to Philemon. Even the critics 
have found no fault with it. Luther sees in it ‘a masterfully lovely 
example of love,’ like the love of Christ for us.... The whole 
letter is of pure gold.” (Lenski’s Interpretation of Philemon, In- 
troduction.) But Kahnis has a grievance against it. “Would you 
have us believe that, when the apostle Paul wrote that tender 
urbane letter to Philemon, tinged, as it is, with some humor [!], 
he set down what the Holy Ghost dictated to him?” We can easily 
believe it. We are glad to know that Paul practiced what he 
preached: “Let your speech be alway with grace” (Col. 4:6); and 
when we ask the Holy Spirit to give us the graces of a Christian 
gentleman, He will tell us to study this little epistle and mold our 
speech and behavior on Paul’s. And even indulge in pleasantries? 
What are these pleasantries to which Kahnis objects as beneath 
the notice of the Holy Ghost? Is it the business language in which 
Paul clothed his request? “Charge this to me.... I myself will 
duly pay.” What is wrong with that? “It is,” says Dr. Pieper, 
“a concrete way of expressing the universal Christian obligation 
of love: ‘Bear ye one another’s burden and so fulfil the law of 
Christ,’ Gal. 6:2.” (Op. cit., p.316.) And Paul’s fine way of thus 
reminding Philemon of his duty went to Philemon’s heart. Or is it 
the phrase “Receive him (the runaway slave) as myself”? Paul 
liked this phrase. See Rom. 16:13: “Salute Rufus and his mother 
and mine.” God likes this phrase. It expresses the precious Chris- 
tian fellowship, precious because of the blood of Christ. Do you 
want to call it a pleasantry? Do so, it is pleasant beyond expres- 
sion, this God-given pleasure of Christian companionship. Or did 
Kahnis have reference to the play upon words, the paronomasia, 
of verse 20: “I would like to make a profit off thee in the Lord”? 
(“’Ovaiunv is a play on the name Onesimus.” Expositor’s Greek 
Testament.) The thought cannot be objectionable to Kahnis. 
Paul’s profit is his happiness. “His happiness is what he desires, 
happiness in seeing these two converts and spiritual children of 
his joined in truest Christian fellowship. A nobler sentence has 
seldom been written.” (Lenski.) But Kahnis objects to the form 
in which this divine thought is expressed. It smacks too much of 
wit and humor. Well, our little epistle teaches us that wit is not 
displeasing to God. God endowed Paul with the happy faculty of 
stating important truths in a striking, taking way, and Paul here 
puts it to a spiritual use. “Es ist ‘ein feiner, geistlicher’ Scherz.” 
And as concerning common, every-day humor, God does not frown 
upon the laughter of His children. Their innocent merriment and 
good-natured humor springs from a spiritual source. They are at 
peace with God; all is well with them; they are in good spirits, in 
high good humor. They, and they alone, are in a position to enjoy 
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all earthly gifts of God, not the least of which is humor. And in 
this innocent mirth they praise God. —'To sum up, the Holy Ghost 
here teaches us how to treat res civiles ex principiis altioribus 
(Bengel). But Kahnis insists that such a way of teaching would be 
discreditable to the Holy Ghost. Anything to discredit Verbal 
Inspiration! 

Kahnis once more: “The home-spun philosophy of Solomon’s 
Proverbs dictated by the Holy Ghost? There can be no such thing! 
Will you make of these rather dubious rules of conduct — they 
must be taken with quite a grain of salt — laws of the Holy Spirit?” 
G. T. Ladd, R. F. Horton, and others agree with Kahnis.217 We are 
not now concerned with the assertion that some of Solomon’s max- 
ims are objectionable (the preceding article dealt with such 
matters) but with the assertion that many of them are so common- 
place and platitudinous that the Holy Ghost would not stoop to 
find a place for them in His Book. We are glad that He did that, 
glad to hear again that God holds little things, for instance, the 
homely virtues of the common man, common honesty and common 
prudence, in high regard. And while it is true that these maxims 
are taught by human philosophy, — the moral philosopher Marcus 
Aurelius or Confucius might have written most of them, — we are 
happy to know that God has put His stamp upon them. If they 
came to us as the wisdom of a mere Solomon or a mere Confucius, 
we could not be absolutely sure of their moral worth. Our ethico- 
religious consciousness, by which Ladd and the others would test 
Scripture, is not a safe guide. But now we know that they are 
God’s truth. And we shall keep on using them. Everyone of them. 
This one, too: “Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 

The moderns have little use for the minute portrayal of the 
domestic affairs of the patriarchs. We have much use for it. We 
have learned from it that great and comforting truth that God cares 





217) G.T. Ladd: Only some of “these wise sayings may be regarded 
as inspired writing. ... Others of these proverbs are commonplace and 
fall even below the average of an Oriental wise saying: such, to our 
judgment, appear instances like 14:20, 23; 18:23; 19:6, 7; 11:26: ‘He that 
withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him; but blessings shall be upon 
the head of him that selleth it” (The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
I, p.465f.) R. F. Horton: “Great indeed is the responsibility of teachers 
who have led ignorant people to suppose that all the prudential maxims 
of the Proverbs ... are to be considered, as a matter of faith, the specific 
words of God.... If these Wisdom Books are merely human philosophy, 
what place have they in a book of divine revelation? ... We are able 
to hear the voice of God speaking to us in such places as 10:29 . . . with- 
out perplexing tender consciences by telling them that 27:22 (‘Though 
thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart from him’) is a word of God, that 30:15, 16 
is an inspired utterance, or that 31:6,7 is a precept emanating from the 
lips that spake the Sermon on the Mount.” (Op. cit., pp. 193, 195.) 
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for His children and is concerned with their worries, small and 
great. Now let us learn two ethical lessons. First, when we are 
performing the common tasks of the household, we are doing truly 
good works and serving God in holiness. If you are looking for 
God’s saints, you will find them not only in church but also in the 
kitchen and the stable. Luther on Gen. 29 (Jacob and Rachel): 
“Thus the holy fathers, I say, are depicted in a rude and carnal 
way, in the low estate of this life, than which in the mind of the 
Papists there can be nothing more unclean and worthless. They say 
that here nothing better is presented to us than that they took 
wives, begat children, milked the cows and goats, etc., which are 
altogether worldly and pagan works. ... God would glorify not 
only their knightly virtues but also the filthy and mean works, 
and this description adorns them as with gold and gems.” (II: 459, 
469.) Again, on Gen.30: “The Holy Ghost, who is the Author of 
this book, delights to describe, dass er also spielen und scherzen 
moege, these trivial, puerile things, these worthless things. And 
He sets them down here because He wants them preached about in 
the Church, for instruction in righteousness. ... We should glory 
and rejoice in these common works of the household, since the Holy 
Ghost condescends to expatiate on them.” (II:566, 569.) Secondly, 
we need to learn the lesson of faithfulness in small things. He is not 
a faithful servant who is willing to do great things for his master 
but slights the smaller things. And no man can do great things 
if he neglects the details. And when the Holy Ghost pays such 
close attention to insignificant details in the lives of the saints of 
the Old Testament and of the New Testament, He is teaching us the 
lesson that minor matters must not be slighted. Pieper: “The Holy 
Ghost is of the opinion that faithfulness in small matters is de- 
cidedly proper and necessary. We read Luke 16:10: ‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much; and he that 
is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.’” (Op. cit., p.304.— 
“He who is dishonest with a trifle is also dishonest with a large 
trust.”) And so, when the moderns disdainfully turn away from 
the “trifles and filth” in the Bible, we turn away from the moderns in 
disgust and listen to Luther, who, with a reverent spirit and a full 
sense of the spirituality of the Bible, speaks thus concerning the 
ornaments Rebecca received from Isaac’s father: “What is here 
related is adjudged by reason to be a most carnal and worldly 
affair; and I myself often wonder why Moses expends so many 
words on such trifling things, since he was so brief on much more 
important things. But I do not doubt that the Holy Ghost wanted 
these things written down for our instruction. For nothing is 
presented to us in Scripture that is trifling and useless; for all 
that is written was written for our learning, Rom. 15:4.” (I:1712.) 
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Nor is it unbefitting the Holy Ghost and out of keeping with 
the majesty of the Bible that it contains regulations concerning the 
treatment of the domestic animals (“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn,” Deut. 25:4) and touching the rob- 
bing of a bird’s nest (Deut. 22:6 f.), and the like. Such regulations 
have ethical value. See the literature sent out by the humane 
societies. And they are big with comfort for the worrying Chris- 
tian. The truth that the Lord preserves “man and beast” (Ps. 36:6) 
may help us in our deepest spiritual afflictions. (See Proc., Northern 
Ill. Dist., 1909, p. 43. D. J. Burrell, Why I Believe the Bible, 
p. 29.) 218 “He giveth to the beast his food and to the young ravens 
which cry,” Ps. 147:9; and shall He forget me? “Behold the fowls 
of the air; ... your heavenly Father feedeth them.” Learn this 
comforting lesson: “Are ye not much better than they?” Matt. 
6:26. We thank God that regulations concerning such small matters 
as muzzling the ox and robbing the bird’s nest are incorporated in 
our Bible. 

‘Trivialities in the Bible? There are none. Pastor E. L. Arndt: 
“Der Liebe ist keine Kleinigkeit zu klein. Eben weil sie so gross 
ist, kuemmert sie sich um alles.” (Proc., Mich. Dist., 1895, p. 32.) 

Every single word of Scripture is important, every single state- 
ment profitable, 2 Tim.3:16. Yes, and everything bears on Christ, 
the central, the one theme of Scripture. Luther: “So, then, the 


entire Scripture is throughout nothing but Christ, God’s and Mary’s 
Son; all has to do with this Son that we might know Him.” (III: 
1959.) To be sure, not everything set down in Scripture is of the 
same importance.”!® Nor do we in the present state of our knowl- 





218) H.E. Fosdick on God’s care for the whole and for every part of 
His creation, for beast and for man: “When one believes in God at all, 
he must believe that God has a purpose, for the universe as a whole... . 
‘Nothing walks with aimless feet,’ says Tennyson. “There are no acci- 
dents with God,’ says Longfellow. ... Can God have a purpose for the 
whole and not for the parts? . .. God calls us everyone by name. As 
an Indian poet sings: “The subtle anklets that ring on the feet of an in- 
sect when it moves are heard of Him.’ ... Of course, it is not God’s 
will that ‘one of these little ones should perish,’ Matt. 18:14.” (The Mean- 
ing of Prayer, p.51f.) Why this same man should ridicule those who 
believe that “nothing in the Scriptures can be trivial” is beyond our 
comprehension. 

219) Must we bring evidence to show that the Bible-theologians do 
not say that? This is what they say: “Whilst everything in the Scrip- 
tures is for man, it does not follow that every part is equally valuable 
to every man. The Bible is framed with reference to the average want 
of a whole race. Everything in it is there for somebody, although it 
may not be specially meant for you. And yet the parts which seem to 
the individual least adapted to his wants, may have even for him a price- 
less value; they may inspire him with a sense of new necessities, may 
enlarge his mind and heart and lead him out of himself in a wider 
sphere.” (Krauth, The Bible a Perfect Book.) It is not our fault that 
J.M.Gibson “wasted many precious hours in trying to make sermons 
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edge see the importance of every statement the Bible makes. Nor 
do we always see the full importance of every statement. The 
Jews saw the importance of Deut. 25:4. It taught them humane- 
ness. But there is more to it. See 1 Cor.9:9,10 and 14. The ap- 
parently trivial command concerning the ox is “written for our 
sakes.” God is taking care not only for oxen. In Deut. 25:4 the 
Holy Ghost is impressing upon the Church its duty to provide for 
its ministers.22 Go slow! This and that passage which you are 
about to cast on the rubbish-pile may contain great wealth. 





out of quite impossible texts.” There are many verses in the Bible which 
are there for a very good purpose but not for the purpose of making 
sermons out of them. (We are, of course, not referring to texts like 
2 Tim. 4:13.) 


220) Why, this insignificant little passage even bears on the weighty 
matter of Inspiration. Is the Old Testament the inspired Word of God? 
No doubt of that. 2 Tim.3:16 says it plainly. But is the New Testament, 
too, the inspired Word of God? The cavilers say you cannot prove it 
from 2 Tim.3:16. But “St.Paul puts the New Testament on a level as 
God’s Word with the Old Testament: ‘For the Scripture saith: “Thou 
shalt not muzzle,” etc., and: “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 1 Tim. 
5:18’ — putting a text from Luke, 10:7 on a level as Scripture with one 
from Deut., 25:4.” ... (H.M'Intosh, Is Christ Infallible and the Bible 
True, p.402.) “It may be observed that the apostle here (1 Tim. 5:18) 
combines the Old and the New Testament under the title yeaqy when 
addressing the same person to whom he subsequently writes: aéoa yoagh 
Bedxvevotos, 2 Tim. 3:16.” (W. Lee, op. cit., pp. 111, 240.) —A second 
question answered by other triviality-passages is: Was Inspiration a 
mechanical process? “The very passages just mentioned [1 Tim. 5:23 and 
2 Tim. 4:13], which seem so trivial in themselves, are of prime importance 
for the doctrine of inspiration. They prove that the apostles were not 
dead machines under inspiration, that the Holy Ghost did not, in the 
process of inspiration, ignore the personal and brotherly relationship of 
the holy writers but operated with it in the inspirational act.” (A. Hoe- 
necke, Ev. Luth. Dog., I, p. 350.) — R. Haldane calls attention to still 
another point. If the holy writers had not written by inspiration but 
out of their own wisdom, various sections of their writings would cer- 
tainly have taken on a different form. “Would the combined genius of 
all the sages of the world have led them to tell the story of the Creation 
in one chapter and of the building of the Tabernacle in thirteen, as Moses 
actually did? . .. The world was created for the Church. By the 
Church the glory of God is made known, Eph. 3:10... . The Church 
(of which the Tabernacle was a type), where God is truly worshiped, is 
more precious and of more importance in the sight of God than all the 
rest of the world.” (Op. cit., p.203f.) —One more point, contributed 
by Dr.Th.Graebner: Similarly the topographical notes in the Penta- 
teuch and in Joshua have been characterized as having only paltry 
worth and of being entirely insignificant so far as spiritual values might 
be concerned. Bible students of better discernment have found in these 
long lists of place names much to instruct and confirm their faith. 
It was Major Conder who in his Tent Work in Palestine announced that 
“of all the long catalog in Joshua, there is scarce a village, however in- 
significant, which does not retain its desolate heap or modern hovels 
with the Arab equivalent to the old names.” Any modern Bible atlas, 
as that of G. A. Smith, confirms this tribute to the minute exactness of 
the Old Testament. A closer study of the original confirms this im- 
pression of an exact contemporary record. Sometimes, as in Josh. 16, 
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Not a single statement made by any of the holy writers is 
useless, worthless. We believe in Verbal Inspiration, and we are 
not going to say that the Holy Ghost, the real Author of Holy 
Scripture, is a hack writer, merely concerned with filling the 
prescribed space. (Luther’s phrase: “Der Heilige Geist ist kein 
Narr noch Trunkenbold, der ein Tuettel, geschweige ein Wort sollte 
vergeblich reden.” III:1895.) Be sure that every phrase and every 
clause is there for a purpose. The Author knows why He wants to 
tell the story in just that way.22) 

And what is the ultimate purpose of that particular story and 
of every narrative set down in Scripture? Luther tells us, as 
St. Paul told us before Luther: “Christ is the center of the circle, 
and all stories in Holy Scripture, viewed aright, have to do with 
Christ.” (VII:1924.) See Rom. 15:4; 1 Cor. 2:2. Everything in the 
Bible is of great importance. We have said all that needs to be 
said about the distinction between lesser and greater and greatest 
importance. We are now interested in stressing the fact that the 
all-important story of Christ lends its weight to all the rest. “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox”—God cares for us because of Christ! 
“Use a little wine” — Paul’s concern for Timothy sprang from the 
love of Christ! — There are no trivialities in the Bible.??2) 

The moderns do not like to hear that, will not say it. But Paul 
liked to say it. Rom.15:4! Luther liked to say it. What Paul 


said of the prophets, Luther said of Paul: “It is impossible that 
there is a single letter in Paul” (not even in 1 Tim.5:23 and 


both the old name and the newer name are listed. There are many 
technical words, used by ancient surveyors and by none else. Hence 
we have so many references to points of the compass, to drawing lines, 
to sides, shoulders, corners, edges, ravines, cliffs, ascents, ends, foun- 
tains, valleys, and stones. Many of these technical points are more 
clear in the Revised Version than in the Authorized, all testifying to 
the truth that the story of God’s people is firmly anchored in the soil 
of authentic history. 


221) “And he, casting away his garment, rose and came to Jesus,” 
Mark 10:50. Origen on this passage: “Shall we venture to say that these 
words have been inserted in the Gospel without a purpose? I do not 
believe that one jot or tittle of the divine instruction is in vain.” (Comm. 
in Matt. 16:12.—See W. Lee, op. cit., p. 88.) 


222) R. Seeberg does not know Luther too well. In the chapter 
“Luther’s Views of the Bible,” written to prove Luther’s so-called “lib- 
eral” attitude towards the Bible, we read: “When Luther refers to Scrip- 
ture, he is thinking of the Gospel of Christ and His kingdom, of sin and 
grace, in short, of the religious content of Scripture, of ‘Christ and the 
Christian faith.” ... Everything else in the Scriptures is for Luther 
comparatively indifferent.” (Op. cit., p.18.) What has Luther just been 
saying about all stories having to do with Christ? In the light of that 
statement we shall say that Luther did not read anything in the Bible 
without thinking of the Gospel of Christ, of sin and grace, of “Christ 
and the Christian faith”; for Luther the entire content of the Bible was 
religious, everything in Scripture was to him highly important. 
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2 Tim.4:13) “which the entire Church should not follow and 
observe.” (XIX:20.) We shall keep on saying with H. E. Jacobs: 
“Would you say, then, that some things in Scripture are un- 
important and may be readily surrendered? By no means. Even 
the accidents of Scripture, if we may so speak, are important in 
their own place. Chrysostom: In sacris Scripturis nil est super- 
vacuum” (A Summary of the Christian Faith, p. 282), and with 
Prof. J.P. Meyer: “All Scripture, even in the most casual remark, 
is given to make us wise unto salvation. As highly as we prize our 
salvation, so sacred must be to us every word of our God.” (Theol. 
Quartalschr., Jan., 1942, p.62.) We heartily subscribe to Thesis 
XVII of Walther’s The Lutheran Church the True Visible Church: 
“The Ev. Lutheran Church accepts the whole written Word of God 
[as God’s Word], deems nothing in it superfluous or of little worth, 
but everything needful and important.” (See the discussion of this 
thesis in Proc., West. Dist., 1868, p.18 ff.) We thank God for the 
“trivialities” in the Bible. 

The moderns are unwilling and unable to do that. They take 
the position that God—or whoever the author of the Bible may be— 
would have produced a better book if he had omitted these trivi- 
alities. And they are proud of their position. They feel superior 
to the obscurantists who still treasure every bit of the Bible, every 
jot and tittle. We shall have to tell them that they have nothing 
to be proud of. There are two reasons for that. 

First, it is not a mark of high intelligence to scoff at small 
things. It is only the fool who feels that bigness is the measure 
of importance. The philosopher knows that great events often — 
perhaps always — originate in small things. The scientist knows 
that grandeur is built up on specks; the painter employs slight 
touches to create beauty. Why do we use the microscope? The 
Watchman-Examiner (Jan.16, 1941) says: “The microscope tells 
us that bigness is but the multiplication of littleness. ... The 
gigantic suns and nebulae of outmost space have their laws, and 
so also do the microscopically visible crystals of the inorganic world 
and the microscopically invisible electrons of the atom. The 
mathematics of the telescopic world are the mathematics of the 
microscopic world. ... As Browning says: ‘We find that great 
things are made of little things. And little things go lessening till 
at last comes God behind them.’ The great canvases of the sky, 


more beautifully colored than any Rembrandt and changing with 


each passing moment, gladden the eye only because of the pos- 
sibilities of beauty that inhere in the tiniest of things. ... Now, 
it is certainly characteristic of the saints not to regard bulk as 
a criterion of value.” And that is not a specifically Christian 
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philosophy. The veriest tyro in science knows it.?28) Not only 
the Bible but also common sense teaches what Booth Tarkington 
heard in his boyhood days from his uncle: “I don’t know anything 
at all that wouldn’t be important if we could get at the whole 
truth of it. We spend a great deal of our lives in excitements over 
what we think are the big things, whereas, if we carefully examined 
what we pass over as negligible trifles, we might improve our con- 
ceptions of the universe and consequently our conduct and con- 
tentment.” To all of which the moderns say yea and amen; and 
then they display their black list of trivialities in the Bible and 
argue against Verbal Inspiration on the principle that God would 
not concern Himself with trifles. There is a lack of acumen here. 

So much in general. Now a few particulars. Most men hold 
that faithfulness in small matters is a great virtue. No business 
man would entrust an important matter to a clerk who pays no 
attention to details. And the general who overlooks “trifles” is 
guilty not only of stupidity but also of a moral wrong. One does 
not have to be a Christian to know that. “Even the unbelieving 
world,” says Pieper, “when it uses its reason, pays tribute to this 
virtue; it recognizes the great man by his trustworthiness in small 
matters.” (Op. cit., p.304.) But when the moderns come across 
2 Tim. 4:13, they forget to use their reason and insist that it would 
be unworthy of the Holy Ghost to concern Himself about such 
trifles and to record Paul’s worry about those few books and 
parchments.?2*) 

The moderns like to read The Cotter’s Saturday Night. We do 
not blame them for that. In fact, one who is unable to see the 
beauty and grandeur of this portrayal of the simple, happy, godly 
life of the common folk — “the lowly train in life’s sequestered 
scene — the toil-worn cotter frae his labor goes— And, ‘Let us 
worship God,’ he says, with solemn air—the cottage leaves the 
palace far behind” — would be considered an uncultured boor. 
Where, then, dces he stand who turns up his nose at the Biblical 


223) The scientists tell us: “Inside any common pin as marvelous 
an activity is going on as ever was present among the stars. Here are 
electrons so many and so small that the race in a million years could 
not count them, and yet not one electron touches another.” (H.E. Fos- 
dick, op. cit., p. 48.) We cannot vouch for the exactness of this statement, 
but it proves that the scientists insist that infinitesimal things play 
an important part in the universe. 

224) A short digression will not be out of place here: Philippi 
(quoted in Pieper, loc. cit.) in speaking of “the books, parchments, and 
cloak, and the wine mentioned 1 Tim. 5:23, which always raises the ire 
of the critics,” remarks: “We should not be surprised if our modern 
naturalists, who set such great store . . . by books, especially their own, 
as being absolutely necessary for the welfare of the human race, would 
one of these days make a complete about face and rate only these pas- 
Sages as inspired.” 

17 
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story of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and Rebecca, of Jacob and 
Rachel? — He may say that Burns’s classic is all right but that it 
would be unseemly for the Holy Ghost to write about the domestic 
life of the patriarchs. We shall take care of that in a moment. 


Again, the moderns do not display much intelligence when they 
are willing to accept the story of the human birth of the Son of 
God, but are offended at the idea of God dealing in His Book with 
human trifles. We are now speaking of the conservatives among 
the moderns. They believe with all their heart that God con- 
descended to be born of a woman and to take upon Himself the 
weaknesses of the human race. But they cannot bring themselves 
to believe that God would condescend to speak of human weak- 
nesses and trifles. God can do the greater, but must not do the 
lesser! These moderns are taking a self-contradictory position. 
They are unreasonable.?25) 


And so are the liberals among the moderns. Let us now 
reason with them. They do not believe in the Incarnation. But 
they do believe in Creation. Those among them who believe in 
a personal God will praise Him for creating not only the stars 
but also the grain of sand and the snowflake. They admire the 
wisdom which creates and preserves the life of the little birds and 
the lowliest insects and utilizes them for the preservation of the 
human race. They resent the idea that their God looks only at big 
things and would debase Himself by caring for the petty things 
on earth. H.E. Fosdick does not hesitate one moment to write 
these words: “So far as physical nature has any testimony to bear 
on the matter at all, she says: “There is nothing too great for the 
Creator to accomplish, and nothing too small for Him to attend to. 
The microscopic world is His as well as the stars.” (Op. cit., p. 48.) 
On this point they are in full accord with the Bible-theologian. 
They will say with Philippi: “Was ist vor Gott klein, vor dem nichts 
gross ist?” But as soon as the question of Verbal, Plenary In- 
spiration comes up, they completely reverse themselves and in- 
dignantly declare: God could not have rcorded these trivialities 
found in the Bible; God would not debase Himself by writing 





225) “He who talks as though it were beneath the dignity of the 
Holy Ghost to refer to such small matters as eating, drinking, clothing, 
etc., in the Scriptures must have completely forgotten that the eternal 
Son of God did not consider it beneath His dignity to assume a true 
human nature from the Virgin Mary into His divine person, to be 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes and laid in a manger. He who stands in 
adoration before the miracle in the manger at Bethlehem will not con- 
sider it strange, but altogether in order, that mention is made in the 
Scriptures, which are God’s Word, of human trivialities.” (Pieper, op. cit., 
p. 307.) 
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about muzzling the ox and having Paul speak about the diet of 
Timothy. — These moderns are unreasonable men.?2® 


Indeed, our moderns are deficient in the knowledge of the ways 
of the divine wisdom. Let them study the great truth revealed 
1 Cor. 1:23 ff. The wisdom of God —which is foolishness to the 
Greeks — chooses foolish and weak and base things to accomplish 
His great purposes. In the words of A.G. Rudelbach: “How many 
thousand times since the days of the Anomoeans has the cloak 
which Paul left at Troas been trotted out as yielding one of the 
strongest proofs against Verbal Inspiration; this cloak, think the 
modern unbelievers, can do greater things than the mantle of 
Elijah! ... But as the unfathomable love of the Son took upon 
Himself the deepest humiliation, so the Holy Ghost also deeply 
humbled Himself: the place of His self-humiliation is Holy Scrip- 
ture; He did not disdain to make what is the meanest and lowliest 
in the eyes of men the object of divine presentation and preser- 
vation.... It is of a piece with what the Apostle Paul describes 
as the plan of God in His entire revelation, that ‘He hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise,’ 1 Cor. 1:27. 
This standard the wise men of the world know not; so they 
naturally pounce upon these things which seem petty to them and 
do not see that their occurrence in Scripture militates against the 
wisdom of the divine plan as little as the circumstance that we do 
not know what useful purpose certain animals serve permits us 
to doubt the wise design in creation.” And these moderns will not 
permit the Holy Ghost to demean Himself by having Paul mention 
his threadbare cloak in an inspired passage! (Zeitschrift fuer die 
ges. Luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1840, Erstes Quartalheft, p. 8 f.) 


A fatuity of another sort is committed by those who argue that, 
since Paul of himself knew all about the forgotten mantle and 
parchments and his need of them, and of the medicinal value of 
a little wine, 1 Tim. 5:23 and 2 Tim. 4:13 were not written by in- 


226) G.Stoeckhardt on 2 Tim. 4:13: “May the Holy Ghost not speak 
to men of small things as well as of great things, of seemingly unimpor- 
tant as well as important matter, just as He chooses? Shall we prescribe 
to Him what He may say and how to say it and teach Him what befits 
Him and what does not? In that case we ought to find it equally ob- 
jectionable that the great God, infinite in majesty, created the worms 
and midges.” (Lehre und Wehre, 1886, p. 287.) R.Haldane: “1 Tim. 5:23 
and 2 Tim. 4:13, they think, are too unimportant for inspiration. Such 
a conclusion, even if we did not see the importance, is altogether un- 
reasonable. On that basis we would have to discard many other sections 
of Scripture whose purpose and meaning we do not understand, but that 
would be as absurd and irreverent as the contention of a presumptuous 
infidel that the worm or fungus cannot be God’s creature because they 
seem too insignificant to him, or that the entire earth could not have 
been created by God because it contains so nwch desert and unproduc- 
tive land, for which he can see no use.” (Op. cit., p. 166.) 
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spiration of God. O.Bensow: “It would be preposterous to look 
upon these passages as having been dictated by the Holy Ghost. 
Paul did not need the help of the Holy Ghost in giving these 
counsels and commissions. If the Holy Ghost had dictated these 
passages, He would have done something entirely superfluous.” 
(Die Bibel — das Wort Gottes, p. 27.) Kahnis has the same notion, 
when he says: “Since the Proverbs of Solomon are based not on 
revelation but on experience,” what a foolish thing it is to present 
this homespun philosophy as being dictated by the Holy Ghost! 
Similarly G.T. Ladd, when he argues against Verbal Inspiration 
by pointing out that some of these Proverbs are “commonplace,” 
known to everybody. Obsessed by the notion that only those 
sections of Scripture can be the inspired Word of God which con- 
tain revelations of unknown matters, Kahnis thinks he has clinched 
the argument against Verbal Inspiration when he asks: “If Luke 
the Evangelist wrote down only what the Holy Ghost dictated, 
why does he adduce tradition and his own research?” (Op. cit.) 
Similarly Seeberg: “If Luke knew that the Holy Spirit would 
direct him, why did he make the careful study of which he tells 
us chapter 1:3?” (Op. cit., p.30.) The entire argument of these 
men is, as Gaussen puts it: “These verses require no inspiration.” 
But therein they completely miss the point of the whole argument 
about Verbal Inspiration. The verbal-inspirationists do not say — 
as the Bible does not say—that everything that is written by 
inspiration had to be supernaturally revealed. All that the Bible 
says is that whatever a holy writer wrote he wrote by direction 
of the Holy Ghost and in the words chosen by Him. The moderns 
should learn the distinction between revelation and inspiration. 
But they are everlastingly confusing the two concepts.227) And, 
consequently, much of their fighting against Verbal Inspiration is 
aimed at a straw man. They need not tell us that Paul did not need 
a divine revelation in order to write about his cloak. What they 
should prove is that the statement of the Bible that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration refers only to the revelation of unknown 
matters. — When the moderns once learn the basic difference be- 
tween revelation and inspiration, they will drop the argument 
under consideration.?2® 





227) Look up the statement by Horton quoted above: There is no 
divine revelation in the command to bring the cloak; it is a travesty of 
inspiration to maintain that Paul was the mouthpiece of God in giving 
the fatherly counsel to Timothy. 

228) Dr. Joseph Stump (U. L. C.) is one of those who hold that 
revelation and inspiration cover the same ground. “Inspiration has to do 
with matters of religion and the communication of the divine revelation. 
... The holy writers produced (by inspiration) a correct and inerrant 
record of God’s revelation of Himself to men.... The Bible is the in- 
spired record of all that God has supernaturally revealed to men con- 
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Some moderns use more diplomatic language. Instead of 
declaring that the secular sections (including the triviality pas- 
sages) are not inspired, they say that some parts of the Bible are 
more inspired and others less inspired. This is the famous degrees- 
in-inspiration theory. Some passages are the result of the applica- 
tion of the full power of inspiration; others — mainly the triviality 
passages — got only a slight touch of it. A classical statement to 
this effect is by A. D.C. Twesten (disciple of Schleiermacher), who 
called it an “excess of the mechanical theory” to extend the exer- 
cise of the divine influence in an equal degree “to all and every- 
thing in Scripture,” to “history” as well as to “doctrine.” (See 
W. Lee, op. cit., p.335.) C.Gore: “A new science of historical 
criticism has arisen, . . . which does not seek to diminish our 
reverence for the Scriptures, but it would have us recognize grades 
of inspiration.” (The Doctrine of the Infallible Book, p. 61.) 
Dr.H.E. Jacobs: “There are few theorists who would assign the 
same degree of inspiration to the statistics and rolls in Ezra or 
Chronicles as to those parts of the New Testament for whose read~ 
ing the dying ask when all other earthly words have lost their 
interest.” (See F. Bente, American Lutheranism, II, p. 220.) 
Delitzsch calls it “abgestufte Geisteswirkung.” We heard J.M. 
Gibson declare that the Bible “is not equally the Word of God — 
it is not all on the same level.” And O. Bensow specifically men- 


tions Paul’s forgotten cloak when he says that the “breath of the 
Spirit” is not the same in all passages (op. cit., p.46ff.). Three 
remarks on this: (1) There are degrees in the importance of the 


cerning the way of salvation.” (The Christian Faith, p.318f.) We are 
calling attention to Dr. Stump’s view at the present time because of the 
peculiar treatment he gives to 2 Tim. 4:13 and 1 Tim. 5:23. “This in- 
spiration permitted the Apostle Paul to include in his epistle matters of 
a purely personal nature, such as the request to Timothy to bring his 
cloak from Troas and his personal advice to Timothy regarding his health. 
His inspiration had to do with matters of religion and the communication 
of the divine revelation; and he was none the less an inspired man even 
though he was forgetful enough to leave his cloak at Troas and con- 
cerned enough about Timothy’s health to give him dietetic advice, which 
may or may not be regarded as good advice by modern medical authori- 
ties. The inspired nature of what he wrote is not affected by such purely 
personal statements. These things belong to the human side of the 
Scriptures. ... The purpose of Paul’s inspiration was to give us an in- 
fallible knowledge of the revealed will of God.” (Loc. cit.) The moderns 
usually treat these Timothy-passages as mere trivialities. Dr. Stump 
brings up something new. He speaks of Paul’s occasional forgetfulness 
as though that affected the inspiration of the passage and of the pos- 
sibity of Paul being wrong in his dietetics, which mistake of course could 
not be charged to the Holy Ghost. We are submitting this merely as 
a curiosity and shall not discuss it further.— The idea underlying 
Stump’s theory — that occasional mistakes in the Bible do not affect its 
ee in religious matters— will be discussed in the next 
article. 
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individual passages of the Bible. We are agreed on that with the 
most liberal of the moderns. But we know of no law of human 
thought which requires that degrees of importance presuppose 
degrees of inspiration. (2) Do not ask us Bible-Christians to 
assign anything less to the triviality passages than full inspiration, 
full trustworthiness. We have found much comfort and much 
wholesome admonition in them. Don’t tell us that the Holy Ghost 
had little, if anything, to do with that. (3) The moderns get into 
trouble with their intelligence when they try to reconcile this 
degree theory with 2 Tim.3:16 and the other passages of the same 
import. We assume that they would count this passage as one 
written under the full influence of inspiration. But it declares that 
“all Scripture” is inspired. It adds no restriction to the effect that 
some Scripture is fully inspired, other Scripture less fully, hardly 
perceptibly. Have done with this nonsense. If the Holy Ghost 
spoke a word, He spoke it. He did not half speak it. Speaking 
John 3:16 in a distinct voice, did He mumble when He came to 
2 Tim. 4:13? The moderns will, of course, say that they under- 
stand the word “inspiration” in 2 Tim. 3:16 to mean simply eleva- 
tion of the mind, illumination or something like that. We tell them 
that then they are making the apostle speak nonsense. “The mind 
of all Scripture is enlightened”? Using our intelligence, we know 
that 2 Tim.3:16 states that every word of Scripture was spoken, 
written by God. And common intelligence protests against the idea 
that some of these words were fully spoken, some only half spoken. 
There is a second reason why the moderns cannot pride them- 
selves on their treatment of the triviality passages. From the 
point of intelligence their boasting is vain. But there is something 
worse. When men say that God could not have written these 
passages, they are doing a wicked thing. Criticizing the Bible, they 
are judging God. They presume to judge God by their own 
standards of propriety. They are telling God that He permitted 
things to go into His Book which jar their refined sensibilities. 
They consider it their sacred duty to improve that Book which 
God declared perfect. They insist that the Bible will be a better 
book after they have chiseled off its imperfections and given it the 
finishing touch. It is a wicked thing, this damnable pride, which 
induces creatures to judge and condemn the ways of the Creator. 
It is a wicked thing when men, weak in intelligence, call in question 
the wisdom of God in giving His Church the Bible as He gave it. 
Are they indeed judging God? What else are they doing when 
they tell us that it was proper for Burns to write The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night but that such a thing would not befit God? That 
it was all right for Confucius to set down his maxims but that 
these commonplaces have no place in God’s Book? They are cer- 
tainly laying down rules for the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
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Are they really judging God? They will tell us that what they 
are criticizing are the words of men which somehow or other 
found their way into God’s Book; if the Timothy passages and 
Proverbs, etc., were really God’s Word, they would keep silence. — 
No, no, you are deceiving yourselves. In the first place, it is, all 
of it, God’s Word and remains God’s Word despite your refusal 
to acknowledge it as such. And, in the second place, on your own 
presentation of the matter, you are judging God. You are holding 
Him accountable for the “trivialities” in the Bible. You say that 
God directed Paul to give the Church the great Timothy epistles. 
You say — and you are right in saying it — that, when Paul wrote: 
“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners” (1 Tim. 1:15) 
and: “He called us with an holy calling,” etc. (2 Tim. 1:9), he wrote 
by inspiration of God. But then you say, when Paul came to the 
matter of the cloak and the wine, the Holy Ghost lessened His in- 
spiration or even suspended it. However, we point out to you that 
the Holy Ghost in no wise intimated that His operation was now 
ceasing and that it was only Paul who was now speaking, writing. 
You are the men who are saying that the Holy Ghost could not 
have continued speaking. You are indeed laying down rules for 
the Holy Ghost to observe. 

Or will you say that there was no need for the Holy Ghost 
to mark off the objectionable passages, since God knew well enough 
that in time theologians would arise in the Church whose advanced 
knowledge and refined sensibilities would at once detect those 
flaws, re-edit the Bible, supply the inspiration mark for 1 Tim. 1:15 
and 2 Tim. 1:9, but caution against 1 Tim. 5:23 and 2 Tim. 4:13 and 
thus give the Church a perfect Book? Do not say that. It would 
be the height of overweening self-conceit.— The truth of the 
matter is, of course, that long before the moderns came on the 
scene, pagans and infidels had already taken the Bible to task for 
these “improprieties.” The moderns have not improved on the 
pagans. 

And the conservative moderns are not much better than the 
liberal moderns. The liberals are saying that all of the Bible is 
merely man’s word; it would not befit the great God to speak to 
us in lowly human words — and the conservatives chide the liberals 
for such a judgment. And now they are doing the very same 
thing. They say it would not have befitted God to write some of 
the things in the Bible. 

Men who are offended at the triviality passages should realize 
that their attitude springs from wicked pride and constitutes a 
crimen laesae maiestatis divinae. We repeat here the solemn 
warning given by L. Gaussen: “You do not, it seems, comprehend 
the divinity, the propriety, the wisdom, the utility of such or such 
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a passage of the Scriptures; and on that account you deny their 
inspiration.... Who are you? ‘Be not rash with thy mouth. God 
is in heaven and thou upon earth,’ Eccl.5:2. Who art thou, then, 
who wouldst judge the oracles of God?” (Op. cit., p. 204.) 


Such an attitude outrages the Christian sensibilities. It goes 
against the grain of the Christian mind to conceive of Holy Scrip- 
ture as a mixture of important and trifling matters. With that 
observation Hollaz closes his discussion of the levicula. In answer 
to the objection that “Scripture contains matters of such little im- 
portance that they are not worthy of divine inspiration, e. g., baculus 
Jacobi, Gen. 32:10, penula Pauli, 2 Tim. 4:13,” he points out first 
that, since God considered such insignificant things worth creating, 
He certainly considered them worth mentioning in His inspired 
Book, and, secondly: “Nemo interim Deum reverenter colens in 
Scripturis pro levi aut vili habebit, quod sapientissimo Dei consilio 
ipsis est insertum.” (Examen Theo. Acroa. Prol., p.93f.) Do you 
hold God in high reverence? Do you adore His wisdom? Then 
you will not treat that as trifling, vile, and worthless which was set 
down in Scripture by His all-wise counsel. 


We, too, are apt to stumble when we read these Biblical 
“trivialities.” Let us heed the warning of Luther: “I beg and 
faithfully warn every pious Christian not to take offense at the 
simple language and ordinary stories which he frequently finds 
here. Let him not doubt that, however mean it all appears, these 
are the very words, deeds, judgments, and history of the high 
majesty and wisdom of God; for this is the Scripture which makes 
fools of all the wise and prudent and is open only to babes and 
fools, as Christ says Matt.11:25. Away with your overweening 
conceit! Think of Scripture as the loftiest and noblest of holy 
things, as the richest lode, which will never be mined out, so that 
you may find the divine wisdom which God places before you in 
such foolish and mean form. He does this in order to quench all 
pride. Here you will find the swaddling-clothes and the manger in 
which Christ lies, to which the angels directed the shepherds, 
Luke 2:11. Mean and poor are the swaddling-clothes, but precious 
is the treasure, Christ, lying in them.” (XIV:3, 4.) 

“Blessed Lord, who hast caused all Holy Scripture to be written 
for our learning, grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience and com- 
fort of Thy holy Word we may embrace and ever hold fast the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, which Thou hast given us in our 
Savior, Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost ever, one God, world without end.” (The Lutheran 


Hymnal, p. 14.) (To be continued) Tu. ENGELDER 
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Leading Thoughts on Eschatology in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians 


II 


In his First Epistle St.Paul had directed the Thessalonians 
not to concern themselves about the exact time and hour of the 
return of Christ. Chap. 5:1, 2. But that was just the thing in which 
many within the congregation were particularly interested. Already 
from the First Epistle we see that the return of Christ had become 
so live a question within the congregation that many had become 
disturbed over it; some had gone so far as to neglect their daily 
work, idly depending on others to support them, and in their 
fanatical zeal many regarded spiritual matters as the only ones 
worthy of their time and thought. For that reason Paul had ad- 
monished them: “Study to be quiet and to do your own business 
and to work with your own hands, as we commanded you; that 
ye may walk honestly toward them that are without and that ye 
may have lack of nothing.” Chap. 4:11,12. He had shown them 
the proper attitude with regard to Christ’s return. Yet Paul’s 
efforts had not met with the success desired. In fact, as a result 
of ever increasing persecutions and the intrigues of false teachers, 
many Thessalonians had come to the conviction that the return of 
the Lord would take place immediately, and for that reason they 
began to neglect their daily occupation, walked disorderly, and 
became “busybodies,” 2 Thess. 3:10-12. Therefore the apostle now 
supplements his previous eschatological instructions by pointing 
out that the Lord will indeed return for judgment but that 
He will not come before the great Antichrist will be revealed. 
That is the second leading eschatological thought in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. 

The section coming into consideration here is 2 Thess. 2:1-12. 
Paul begins: “Now, we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and by our gathering together unto Him 
that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day 
of Christ is at hand.” Vv.1, 2. The return of the Lord, the personal, 
glorious return of Christ, which, as he had just shown, will take 
place for the punishment of the ungodly but will bring a reward 
of grace to the believers, chap. 1:3-10, this return is still upper- 
most in his mind, and he regards it as a matter of such vital impor- 
tance to all Christians that he pleads with his readers to give 
careful heed to what he has to say. The return of Christ will 
bring with it, as the apostle here indicates, “our gathering together 
unto Him,” “unsere Versammlung zu ihm.” After those who have 
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fallen asleep in Christ will have been raised from the dead and 
after the living believers in Christ will have been changed, both 
will be caught up together in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air, to be with Him forever. 1 Thess. 4:17. In this important and 
consoling truth the Thessalonians are not to let themselves be 
shaken, be made to waver, be disturbed, so as to be deprived of 
their reasoning power, their ability calmly to deliberate on matters, 
axd tod vods; much less are they to permit themselves to become 
frightened and terrified. These expressions, as also the adverb 
connected with them, “soon,” taxéws, quickly, indicate that as soon 
as the subject of the return of Christ was mentioned in the con- 
gregation, the Thessalonians were seized by a certain panic, or at 
least they were in danger of being thus carried away and becoming 
confused. Three factors might be the cause of such a disturbed 
state of mind: spirit, word, and letter. 

In the first place the Thessalonians should not permit them- 
selves to be misled by “spirit,” 514 xvevpatoc. This expression most 
probably refers to the miraculous gift of prophecy in apostolic times 
rather than to fraudulent manifestations of spirits or revelations 
by dreams. Members of the assembled congregation would be 
seized by the Spirit of God and make prophetic utterances. There 
was present always the danger of abusing this gift, of uttering 
one’s own views, while purporting to be under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Therefore these prophetic utterances were not to be 
accepted indiscriminately. They were to be tested by the revealed 
Word of God, by the doctrine of the apostles. This the apostle 
emphasizes on various occasions, particularly also in his First 
Letter to the Thessalonians, “Quench not the Spirit, despise not 
prophesyings, prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
Chap. 5:19-21. Cp. 1 Cor. 14:32; Rom.12:7. In like manner Paul 
here very clearly warns his readers against the danger of being 
deceived by men claiming to have the divine gift of prophecy. 
If any prophet told them that the parusia of Christ was present, 
they should not believe him, not permit him to disturb and terrify 
them. Such prophets were speaking not the Word of God but 
their own preconceived views; they were not teachers but dis- 
turbers of the congregation. 

With like care the Thessalonians were to be on their guard 
against the danger of being misled by “word,” or speech, 51 
Aéyou. This term does not denote some word of Christ or of the 
apostles that was misunderstood by the Thessalonians. In con- 
trast to “spirit” it means here a discourse or instruction by means 
of simple exposition of Scripture based on personal study of the 
written Word, connected perhaps with frequent quotations from 
Holy Writ. It denotes, therefore, a discourse spoken not in 
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prophetic ecstasy, during which the Holy Spirit controlled and 
moved the powers of thought and speech, but an instruction on 
the order of the sermons or catechetical instructions of our day. 
Cp. 1 Cor. 14:26 ddaxh; 12:8, Adyos. 

Finally, the Thessalonians were not to let themselves be 
misled by a “letter” allegedly written and sent by Paul. This 
refers not, as some have claimed, to a misunderstanding of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians but rather to a letter falsely 
ascribed to the apostle, which seems to have contained the error 
mentioned, a letter of which no copy exists today. (Cp. Paul’s 
criterion for determining the authenticity of his letters, namely, 
his personal signature. 2 Thess.3:17; 2:15.) Even as it was 
possible in Thessalonica for false prophecy and false teaching to 
prevail, so it seems that a forged letter of Paul was being circulated. 
It may be, too, that Paul is merely pointing to the possibility that 
forged letters bearing his name might be circulated. 

Through the three mediums just mentioned the members of the 
congregation might easily be led to believe that the Day of the 
Lord had actually dawned, and naturally their conduct would be 
governed accordingly. Luther has given us a correct translation 
of the Greek word évéotnxev, “vorhanden sei.” The Authorized 
Version is likewise correct when it translates “at hand,” also the 
American Revised Version when it translates “just at hand.” The 
meaning is not: The day of the Lord is near, or is about to dawn, 
but is actually here, is present. (Cp. Rom. 8:38; 1 Cor. 3:32; 
Gal. 1:4.) This view Paul rejects as incorrect when he says, “As 
that the day of Christ is at hand,” > before éu. At the same 
time the prominent position of the verb évéotnxev, “as though at 
hand is the day of Christ,” indicates that Paul does not wish to 
have the Day of Judgment to be thought of only as in the distant 
future. The thing against which he cautions is that the Thes- 
salonians permit themselves to be disturbed by the cry: “Now 
He is here.” Very likely the persecutions, which had broken out 
anew in violent form, had brought about that state of mind in 
Thessalonica. Such persecutions were looked up as the tribula- 
tions that were immediately to precede the return of Christ, and 
one said to another: “That must be the beginning of the Day of 
Judgment.” 

Perhaps a similar reminder would not be amiss in this con- 
nection. When reference is made to the so-called “signs of the 
times,” it is common practice to use expressions such as: “The 
world cannot stand much longer; the Last Day must be near.” 
Certainly those who speak thus mean well. Nonetheless, we should 
be cautious lest we become too definite and positive in our asser- 
tions. For no. man knows when God’s hour for certain events 
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will strike and when all the various signs of the times which God 
has arranged will have been fulfilled completely. On the other 
hand, we should not overlook the other truth of the text. In dis- 
cussing the first point we observed that the return of Christ will 
be terrible for the unbelievers and the children of this world, 
for those living in carnal security and unfaithfulness. (Cp. March 
issue, p.191.) To such people Judgment Day will come as a thief 
in the night. The destruction will overtake them suddenly, as the 
pains of a woman in travail, and they will not escape. However, 
here Paul speaks of the believers, the Christians. They are not 
to let themselves be frightened or disturbed; to them the thought 
of Judgment Day is not to be one of terror but rather a source 
of comfort. For the return of Christ will mean for them their 
gathering unto their Lord and Savior. While the hearts of un- 
believers will fail them for fear and for looking after those things 
which are coming on earth; while they will cry out frantically 
when the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the heavens and 
they will see Him come in the clouds with great power and glory; 
while they will say to the mountains: “Fall on us,” and to the 
hills: “Cover us and hide us from the face of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb,” the believers 
are to lift up their heads with joy, for their redemption draweth 
nigh. Luke 21:26; Matt. 24:30; Luke 23:30; Rev. 6:16; Luke 21:28. 

The apostle continues in verse 3: “Let no man deceive you 
by any means; for that day shall not come except there come a 
falling away first and that man of sin be revealed, the son of 
perdition.” The apostle’s sincere concern for the Thessalonians 
prompts him to repeat his admonition and at the same time to 
show the urgent need of such warning exhortation. The claim 
that the Day of the Lord has now come involves a very serious 
and dangerous error into which they are to permit no one to 
seduce, é€axatijon, them by any means, either in the manner in- 
dicated in v.2 or in any other way. It is a manifest deception, 
an outright fraud, when anyone for any reason whatever says: 
“The Day of the Lord is here.” Two things must first, teHtov, come 
to pass before the Last Day can dawn: there must have come the 
great falling away, and the man of sin must have been revealed. 
Paul is very definite in expressing himself; both times he uses 
the definite article: “the falling away,” “the man of sin,” “the son 
of perdition,” so that we are compelled to conclude: from Paul’s 
oral teachings the readers knew what he meant by “falling away” 
and “man of sin.” Accordingly he says in v.5: “Remember ye not, 
that when I was yet with you, I told you these things?” When 
he speaks here of the falling away, the apostasy which must first 
occur before the Last Day comes, he does not mean any kind of 
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political rebellion, as, for example, the revolt of the Jews against 
the Romans or some other upheaval in the Roman Empire, as 
claimed by Tertullian and Jerome, but a religious revolt, a falling 
away from God and from faith in Him. That is clear from the 
expression he uses, which always has this sense in Scripture 
(Acts 21:21; 1 Tim. 4:1; Heb. 3:12). Moreover, the context com- 
pels us to accept that meaning, for immediately upon the word 
“falling away” follows the expression “the man of sin,” and in v. 7 
the falling away is described as iniquity, literally “lawlessness.” 
The word “falling away,” dxootacia, Abfall, however, dare not be 
regarded as an abstract designation of a person, as though the 
Antichrist himself were meant; no, the word must be permitted 
to retain its specific sense, a falling away from faith. This falling 
away will then lead to a suspension of all divine order, will result 
in iniquity, lawlessness, v.7. Although the Christian Church was 
still in the prime of spiritual vigor and strength, although Paul in 
the first chapter of this very letter had praised the steadfastness 
and loyalty of the Thessalonians, vv.3-5, yet the future of the 
Church looms up dark and dreary before his vision. 

Combined with the great falling away will be the appearance 
of the man of sin. That is clear from the close connection between 
the two sentences. The falling away from faith will prepare the 
way for the man of sin. His appearance would be impossible if 
all were well with the Church. 

This man of sin is none other than the Roman Antichrist, the 
Pope at Rome. Before, however, introducing evidence to that 
effect, let us first examine closely the meaning of the expressions 
which the apostle uses. At the end of the entire section we shall 
see the more clearly who is meant. However, even now it will 
not be amiss to use the expression Antichrist, since practically all 
ancient and modern commentators agree that the Antichrist is 
meant when reference is made to the man of sin, even though 
they differ widely in their views as to who that Antichrist is. 
First the apostle uses the expression “The man of sin shall be 
revealed,” dxoxoAvpij. He places the Antichrist on a parallel with 
Christ. His appearance is a terrible counterpart to the return of 
Christ, to which he had referred before, 2 Thess.1:7. At the time 
that man of sin was still concealed, but in due time he would be 
revealed. In verse 9 even the technical term used in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians when speaking of the return of Christ, xagovoia, 
is used also in connection with the Antichrist. Just as there will 
be a parusia of Christ, so there will be one also of the Antichrist. 
And just because the Antichrist presents a parallel (of course, 
a parallel of contrast) to Christ, just because he is in every 
respect the opposite of Christ, the name Antichrist, évtixquotoc, 
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is employed to designate this particular personage. However, we 
dare not forget that Paul himself never uses that expression; the 
term originated in St. John’s Epistles, where it is used also in a wider 
sense and in the plural number, 1 John 2:18, 22; 4:3; 2 John 7. 
In the passage under consideration the Antichrist is called the man 
of sin, not merely a sinner, &vowos or Guagtwids, but much stronger: 
“The man of sin,” the man of lawlessness, that man of sin, 
6 dvdewxos tijs Gvopias. In his lawlessness sin is, so to speak, con- 
centrated and personified. Being the man of sin, he is the reverse 
of Christ, who so frequently is called the Holy One and Just One, 
Acts 3:14; 7:52, and who is made unto us righteousness, 1 Cor. 
1:30; 2 Cor.5:21; he is a real Antichrist. Again, he is called: 
“The son of perdition,” 6 vids tijs dxwieias. Because he is the 
representative of sin, he is doomed to perdition. That is the mean- 
ing of the term, which originates from the Hebrew and denotes 
closest and most intimate connection: “The son of perdition”; the 
meaning is not that he leads to perdition, which, of course, is true, 
but that he will be plunged into perdition, that he is inseparably 
connected with perdition, hopelessly in its grasp. The expression 
is used by the Lord on one occasion with reference to the betrayer, 
Judas Iscariot, where Luther translates properly “das verlorne 
Kind,” the son of perdition, John 17:12. In the Book of Revelation 
the same word “perdition” is used of the beast that is to come, the 
Antichrist and his kingdom. There we read: “And the beast that 
was and is not, even he is the eighth and is of the seventh and 
goeth into perdition,” cic dxwAcv tadyer, Rev.17:11. This is an 
apt translation, for perdition here as in other passages also means 
everlasting perdition, damnation, Phil. 3:19; Matt. 7:13. Some com- 
mentators, for example, the errorist Pelagius, have maintained that 
this portrayal can apply only to Satan himself. That such is not 
the case is clear from verse 9, where Satan is clearly distinguished 
from the individual here described: the Antichrist’s “coming is 
after the works of Satan.” As we shall see later, we will have 
no difficulty in finding a manifestation that fits the expression 
here used. 

However, before proceeding, we should note the evident allu- 
sions in this verse to the ancient prophecies of Daniel, whose words 
in general have such an important bearing on the doctrine of the 
Antichrist. Daniel 8:23 we read the well-known prophecy regard- 
ing the world empires: “In the latter time of their kingdom, when 
the transgressors are come to the full,” literally: when the rebel- 
lious will carry out their apostasy to the limit, “the king of fierce 
countenance and understanding dark sentences shall stand up.” 
The king referred to is Antiochus Epiphanes, the Illustrious, a 
well-known type of the Antichrist, and the word translated “trans- 
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gressor,” derived from the verb YW, which means to become 
rebellious, to fall away, expresses the same idea as the Greek 
word déxootacia, apostasy, used by the Apostle. In the First Book 
of the Maccabees the same expressions are again used in describing 
the times of godless Antiochus. 1 Macc.1:15, dxgéotnoav; 2:15, 
dxootacia. Thus Christendom will witness a time similar to that 
inflicted upon Judah and Jerusalem by wicked Antiochus. In the 
Book of Daniel we find also the above-mentioned parallel between 
Christ and the Antichrist. In chap. 9:24-27, while the interpreta- 
tion of the passage is a subject of much controversy, we read in 
v. 25 concerning the seventy weeks: “Unto the Messiah the Prince 
shall be seven weeks.” That is a prophecy of Christ. In v. 26 we 
then read: ‘After threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut 
off .. . and the people of the prince that shall come shall destroy 
the city and the sanctuary.’ We are firmly convinced that we 
have here a reference to the Antichrist. A prince, the Antichrist, 
will rise in opposition to the Prince, Christ. 

The Apostle continues in his detailed description of the Anti- 
christ: “Who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God or that is worshiped, so that he as God sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God,” v.4. These words 
describe the activity and the modus operandi of the Antichrist. He 
opposes and exalts himself above everything that is called God or 
that is worshiped. He is an adversary, dvtxsivevoc, who opposeth, 
who sets himself against. He opposes not only Christ the Son of 
God, but everything that is God or worshiped as God. He is not 
only an Antichrist, dvtizquotos, but, as Chrysostomus aptly remarks, 
an Antigod, évtiteos, in the fullest sense of the word. In this respect 
he corresponds to Satan, for Satan is called the adversary, De, 
whose work is “to resist,” iy, LXX: tod dvtixeiodan att Zech. 3:1. 
(Cp. 1 Pet. 5:8, 6 dvtidixos tyav SuéBodocs, an opponent in court.) 
What Satan is in the spirit world the Antichrist is among men. 
True, he is not an incarnation of Satan, as some commentators 
would have it, but he is a tool of Satan, as emphasized in v. 9: 
“Whose coming is after the working of Satan.” Moreover, the 
Antichrist is one who “exalteth himself above all that is called 
God,” txegaigduevos; arrogantly he poses as being above the true 
God and everyone who is called God. The expression: “Above all 
that is called God,” éxt névta Aeyépevov tedv, includes the true God 
as well as false gods, which are merely called god without actually 
being God. 1 Cor. 8:5,6. Again the description reminds us of two 
prophecies of Daniel concerning the Antichrist: “He shall speak 
great words against the most High,” 7:25; “The king shall do ac- 
cording to his will; and he shall exalt himself and magnify himself 
above every god and shall speak marvelous things against the God 
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of gods,” 11:36. The Book of Revelation uses similar language in 
describing the seven-headed beast: “He openeth his mouth in blas- 
phemy against God, to blaspheme His name and His tabernacle,” 
13:6. (Cp. Paul’s expression: “sitteth in the temple of God.”) Not 
only will the Antichrist exalt himself above God but also over 
everything that is worshiped, everything which is an object of 
reverence, oéfacua. In the final analysis, he will revere nothing, 
will humble himself before no one but will exalt himself above 
everything worthy of reverence. He will demand reverence and 
worship exclusively for himself, will idolize himself. Therefore 
Paul at once adds: “So that he as God sitteth in the temple of God.” 
(“As a god,” is omitted by the best critical texts and is not needed.) 
The infamy, the pride, the opposition of the Antichrist knows no 
limits. He himself (attév is emphasized), the arrogant one, who 
has lost all respect for things divine, he personally seats himself 
as on a throne and as God Himself in the temple of God, in the 
sanctuary of God, for the word used here, vads, indicates the actual 
temple in contrast to the word iegdév, sanctuary; the latter means 
a group of sacred buildings with the temple in the center. He takes 
his seat there naturally for the purpose of being honored and wor- 
shiped. That is clear from the entire connection (compare par- 
ticularly the words immediately following), even though the words 
“as God” do not seem to be a part of the original text. 

But what is the temple of God? Certainly not a heathen 
temple, as some have assumed; the definite article, “the temple,” 
ig tov vadv, and the addition, “in the temple of God,” the true God, 
tov teot, argue against that interpretation. Nor can the Temple at 
Jerusalem be meant, which indeed was generally referred to as the 
temple of the true God. Most likely this Temple was still in 
existence when Paul’s letter was written, but it had lost its sig- 
nificance altogether; in fact, soon thereafter it was destroyed, and 
the Antichrist portrayed in the Epistle before us never sat in that 
Temple. The spiritual temple is meant, the one of which the 
Temple at Jerusalem was a type, the true house of God, the Chris- 
tian Church, 2 Cor.6:16; Eph. 2:21; Rev.3:12. The expressions 
used here again hark back to Daniel, who prophesied concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the type of the Antichrist, that he would pro- 
fane the sanctuary and would “place the abomination that maketh 
desolate.” Dan.11:31. Concerning the Antichrist himself Daniel 
says that in his day the Messiah will be cut off, that he will destroy 
the city and the sanctuary and that he will cause the sacrifice and 
the oblation to cease. Chap. 9:26,27. Likewise the passage under 
consideration reminds us of the eschatological discourse of Christ 
in which He speaks of the “abomination of desolation” (and this 
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refers to the rage of the Antichrist), saying that it would stand in 
the Holy Place. Matt. 24:15. 

Finally Paul adds that Antichrist “will show himself that he is 
God,” setting forth, demonstrating that he is God, “gibt sich vor, 
er sei Gott.” Not only does he seat himself in the temple of God, 
usurping that place as though he had a claim to it, but he actually 
claims divine dignity for himself and on that account demands the 
reverence that is due to God alone. That to which Christ alone has 
a claim this infamous person claims for himself. He is not content 
to call himself God by mere words: by means of signs and wonders, 
which many will believe, he seeks to prove himself to be God. It 
is indeed a horrible, repulsive picture which the Apostle paints, 
and we will have to note carefully and keep in mind all its details 
in order to recognize the person placed before our view. 

L. FUERBRINGER 
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IV. A Battle Royal 


When the corrupt clergy would do nothing to better the 
corrupt Church, Luther appealed “To the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation on the Betterment of the Christian Estate,” 
and many hailed him as the desired champion of the nation and 
shouted Hosannah! Hallelujah! When, however, in the same 
1520 he wrote “The Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” he pub- 
lished an earthquake and committed the unpardonable sin against 
the priests, and many cried “Crucify! This is an hard saying; 
who can hear it?” We are reminded of the account John 6:60, 66: 
“From that time many of his disciples went back and walked no 
more with him.” 

Strange to say, the higher critics thought Luther was not 
capable of writing this earthquake, and they thought Erasmus 
was capable of writing it! Imagine this timid man’s surprise 
when he was reported at Louvain as the author of this radical 
heresy! In June, 1521, he wrote his old patron, William Lord 
Mountjoy, denying writing any of Luther’s works but justifying 
him in exposing the evils of the times known to all. And on 
July 5 he wrote Dean Pace there is not a syllable of his in all 
Luther’s books, but he cannot admire enough the spirit in which 
he writes. And on March 7, 1522, he writes Cardinal Wolsey he 
had nothing to do with Luther’s “Assertion” and “Babylonian 
Captivity.” 

On January 21, 1521, Ambassador Tunstal at the world-historic 
Reichstag of Worms sent Wolsey a copy of the world-revolutionary 

18 
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book — “There is much strange opinion in it near to the opinion 
of Boheme; I pray God keep that book out of England.” 

England’s most magnificent cardinal gave the greatest heretic’s 
most heretical book to England’s most influential king and begged 
him to write a reply. Henry felt equal to the task, for he was so 
great a student of his favorite Thomas Aquinas that Polydore 
Vergil says he was called “Thomisticus.” 

Soon Wolsey wrote John Clerk, the king’s agent at Rome: 
“What pain, labor, and studie his Highness hath taken in devising 
and making a book for the confutacion of Luther’s said erronious 

opinions. . . . the said book is by his Highness perfected, . . . the 

king’s Highness has thus declared himself as the veray defender 
of Catholique faith [of] Crist’s Churche as well wt his preysence 
as wt his lernyng.” 

On May 20 Uncle Henry wrote the kaiser, “begging, admonish- 
ing, and conjuring His Majesty to root up the poisonous weed of 
heresy and extirpate both Luther and his pestilent books with 
fire and sword for the honor of the Holy Church and the papal 
See and thus take the disgrace from the German nation, otherwise 
the very strongest fortress of the Christian faith.” 

On the same day and in the same strain he spurred on the 
electors. Nephew Karl answered by sending his infamous Edict 
of Worms of April 19. He was ready to lay down his life and 
crown to hold up the religion of his fathers and root up the 
heresy so obstinately held by a single erring monk against all 
Christendom. 

Sir Richard Wingfield wrote Wolsey from Mainz on June 3, 
1521: “As to the matter of Luther, the emperor sayde to be 
ryght glad to know that the Kynge his broder had wele takyn 
the manner of his proceedings in that behalf, sayenge that wher 
the sayde Luther had as well prechyd as also wrytten moche false 
doctryne to the abusion of the grosse and unlernyd people, that 
it was the parte and office of all princes, and especially his, to do 
their best for the reformation of his said false doctrine; which 
thing he trusted to do in such wise as should stand with the 
pleasure of God, and that the said people might be reduced from 
such errour as the said Luther may have set them in, and thanked 
the king most highly for his exhortation and his offered help.” 

Cardinal de’Medici wrote to Ghinucci about June 7, 1521: “In 
accordance with Wolsey’s prudent advice, the Pope has written 
a second time to all Christian princes against Luther.” 

While Martin Luther was making his world-changing speech 
before Kaiser and Reich, in April at Worms, King Henry in En- 
gland was writing his famous book against the heretic and on 
May 21 wrote his Holy Father in Rome: “I most humbly commend 
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myself to you and devoutly kiss your blessed feet. ... We earnestly 
entreated His Imperial Majesty, through our fraternal love for 
him, and all the electoral princes, to bethink them of their Chris- 
tian duty and their lofty station and to destroy this pernicious 
man, together with his scandalous and heretical publications.” 

“We also used ‘the resources of our intelligence’ to write 
against the ‘vile books’ of Luther and to dedicate this first attempt 
of our modest ability and learning to your Holiness.” 

“Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther 
by the most invincible King of England and France and Lord 
of Ireland, Henry of that Name the Eighth” came out on 
July 12, 1521. 

The Epistle Dedicatory “To our most Holy Lord Leo X, chief 
Bishop, Henry, King of England, France, and Ireland, wisheth per- 
petual Happiness... . 

“Although our Learning is not much, nay in Comparison, even 
Nothing. ... Yet are we not altogether so ignorant, as not to 
esteem it Our Duty, to employ, with all Our Might, Our Wit and 
Pen in the common Cause... 

“If We have erred in any Thing, We offer it to be corrected 
as may please Your Holiness.” 


To the Reader 


“Though I do not rank myself amongst the most Learned 
an Eloquent; yet ...I cannot but think myself obliged (would 
to God my Ability to do it, were equal to my good Will!) to defend 
my Mother, the Spouse of Christ... . 

“Now when the Enemy, (and the most wicked Enemy imagi- 
nable,) is risen up, who, by the Instigation of the Devil . . . spews 
out the Poison of Vipers against the Church and the Catholic 
faith; it is necessary that every servant of Christ, of what Age, 
Sex, or Order soever, should rise against this common enemy of 
the Christian Faith. 

“What Plague so pernicious What Serpent so venomous. 
... O that detestable Trumpeter of Pride, Calumnies and Schisms! 
What an infernal Wolf is he. ... What a great Member of the 
Devil is he.... 

“How infectious is his Soul .. . brings to Light (Cerberuslike, 
from Hell) the Heresies which ought to lie in eternal Darkness. .. . 

“Tf Luther refuses this [to repent], these Errors and him- 
self ... may he be burned in the Fire. .. .” 


I. Of Indulgences. “How corrupt and rotten his Heart... 
this new Saint. ... If Indulgences are but mere Impostures, and 
good for Nothing, then it follows, that not only our Chief Bishop, 
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Leo X (whose innocent, unspotted Life, and most holy Conversa- 
tion are well known through the World . . .) is an Impostor; but 
also all Roman Bishops in so many past ages... . 

“How much more Reason is there to believe, that this brother- 
let is a scabbed Sheep, than that so many Pastors were treacherous, 
and unfaithful? ... This new Momus, or feigned Deity!” 

II. The king defends the Pope’s authority as of divine right. 

More objected: “Your Grace should be guarded in your ex- 
pressions, for the Pope, as a temporal sovereign, may one day be 
opposed to England, and here is a passage wherein you exalt the 
authority of the Holy See to too high a pitch, which Rome would 
surely adduce in case of a rupture.” 

“No, no, that expression is by no means too strong, nothing 
can equal my devotion to the Holy See, and no language can be 
sufficiently expressive, in my opinion, to speak my sentiments.” 

“But, Sire, do you not remember certain articles of Prae- 
munire?” 

“What matter, do I not hold my crown from the Holy See?” 

The staunch Catholic lord Chancellor held the Pope’s authority 
only of human right —just like Luther at Leipzig in 1519. 

IV. “This rotten and separated Member is opposed to tran- 
substantiation. 

“This, worse than sacrilegious Caitiff, says the Laity neither 
alive, nor after Death, will ever receive any Benefit by the Mass. 
He vents nothing but mere wind . .. an Ape in Purple... so 
blockish. . . . I believe none are so mad as to leave the Church 
of God, for the Synagogue of Satan” [Luther’s church]. 

V. Of Baptism. “Luther so much commends Faith to us as 
not only to permit us to abstain from good Works; but also 
encourages to commit any Kind of Action, how bad soever. ... 

“He makes Faith nothing else but a Cloak for a wicked life.” 

X. Of Confirmation. “This most impertinent Babler .. . 
scarce believes anything at all.” 

XI. Of Marriage. The Church of Christ is by Christ Himself 
preferred to all the Evangelists. “Luther’s impertinent Calumnies. 
... I see, the Miracle that he wrought [changing water into wine, 
John 2], admonishes us that the insipid Water of carnal Con- 
cupiscence, by the secret Grace of God, is changed to Wine of the 
best Taste... . Christ says, Whom God has joined together, let 
no Man put asunder. O the admirable Word! which none could 
have spoken, but the Word that was made Flesh! ... O Word 
as full of Joy and Fears as it is of Admiration! Who should not 
rejoice that God has so much Care over his Marriage, as to 
vouchsafe, not only to be present at it, but also to preside in it? 
Who should not tremble, whilst he is in Doubt how to use his Wife, 
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whom he is not only bound to love, but also to live with, in such 
a Manner, as that he may be able to render her pure and im- 
maculate to God, from whom he has received her? .. . It follows, 
then, that, in Despite of Luther, Marriage is a Sacrament; though 
it had not, (as it is) been so called by the Apostle. ... 

“Marriage washes away the Stains of Lust, turns Water into 
Wine, and procures a holy Pleasure of abstaining, even from lawful 
Pleasures. I do not perceive what Luther can say to the Contrary; 
unless it is because Hereticks (as St. Bernard saith) do still, 
according to their own Fancies, strive who shall exceed others, 
in endeavouring, with their viperous Teeth, to tear in Pieces, 
the Sacrament of the Church, as the Bowels of their Mother.” 

The lyrical and almost hysterical Bluebeard’s bastard son by 
Bessie Blount, the duke of Richmond, was then about two 
years old. 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

XII. Of the Sacrament of Orders. “He shows how well his 
Mind is composed for Evil. ... His great Impudence appears... . 
This holy Priest (whereby you may conjecture how chaste he 
himself is), makes it the greatest Error, and greatest Blindness 
imaginable, that Priests should undertake to lead a single Life. .. . 
This most filthy Antichrist compares them to the old idolatrous 
gelded Priests of the Heathen Sibyls.... Every one of his Opinions 
is more stuffed with Heresies, than the Trojan’s Horse is reported 
to have been with armed Men... . 

“His denying Orders to be a Sacrament, is as it were the 
Fountain to all the rest, ... 

“Sacrilegious Luther ... this Jangler... that impious Fellow... 
that execrable Scoffer of Sacraments . . . this doltish Divine. 

XIII. “Of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction His Madness 
appears almost in every Place. ... 

“O this happy Age! in which Luther, this new Doctor of 
the Gentiles, is risen, who will seem himself to follow the Example 
of St.Paul, by resisting an Apostle to his Face, [Gal. 2:11-14] as 
not going the right Way to the Gospel of Christ, but (which is more 
than if he should teach the Gentiles to Judaize) arrogating to him- 
self the Power of promising Grace, and instituting Sacraments; 
usurping in that the Power of Christ; like the proud and traitorous 
Angel, who said, ‘I will establish my Throne in the North, and 
be like the most High.’ Is. 14:13,14.... 

“Luther lyeth . . . Luther comprehends, under the same Lye, 
not only the Apostle, but Christ himself... . Luther under the 
» Pretext of Faith, despises good Works. 

“This new Doctorlet, this Saintlet, this Eruditelet! .. . 
“The most greedy Wolf of Hell has surprized him, devoured 
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and swallowed him down into the lowest Part of his Belly, where 
he lies half alive, and half dead in Death: And whilst the pious 
Pastor calls him, and bewails his Loss, he belches out of the filthy 
Mouth of the hellish Wolf these foul Inveighings, which the Ears 
of the whole Flock do detest, disdain, and abhor. 

“If the Pope deserved no Ill, why has this degenerate Son 
cast a false and undeserving Scandal on his Father? But if any 
Thing had been done at Rome, which needed reforming; yet if 
Luther had been (as he would be accounted) an honest Man, 
and zealous Christian, he should not have preferred his own private 
Glory before the public Good of all others, nor have desired to have 
had the Credit of a Scorner amongst the Wicked, laughing at the 
Nakedness of his sleeping Father, [Gen.9:22] uncovering, and 
pointing thereto with his Finger; but contrarywise, would have 
covered the same, and would have more secretly advised in his own 
Person by Letters .. . which if Luther had done, I doubt not but the 
more holy Pope (so well is his great Benignity known to all Men) 
being awakened, should have blessed his Son Japhet; would have 
rendered him Thanks for his Piety; and would not have cursed him 
in his Anger... . 

“This holy and spiritual Man denies Him [the Holy Spirit] to 
be any where but in his own Bosom. . 

“Exalted like Lucifer, like Lightning he has fallen . . . himself 
a Devil too.... Like the old Serpent, he set up Nets of Infidelity, 
that he might get them to taste the forbidden Tree of harmful 
Knowledge and to be driven out of the Paradise of the Church 
(whence he had fallen) onto an Earth bringing forth Thorns and 
Briars. . . . This one Monklet weak in Strength, but in Temper 
more harmful than all Turks, all Saracens, all Infidels anywhere.” 

Henry quotes the Fathers, the theologians, the Old Testament 
42 times, and the New 101 times. 

On October 2 John Clerk presented this unique product 
of the royal quill, printed on parchment and bound in Cloth of 
Gold to Pope Leo in full consistory, calling Luther “a man not 
illiterate, destroyer of the Christian religion, Idol and vain Phan- 
tom, pernicious Reprobate, prodigious Monster, poisonous Serpent, 
Hydra, viper, raging and mad Dog, filthy villain, stinks with 
Putrifaction. ... Socrates ... was poisoned. Could this Destroyer 
of the Christian Religion expect any better from true Christians?” 

All were filled with joy, and the holy Father responded: “His 
Majesty, having the Knowledge, Will, and Ability of composing 
this excellent Book against this terrible Monster, has rendered 
himself no less admirable to the whole World, by the Eloquence of 
his Style, than by his great Wisdom. We render immortal Thanks 
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to our Creator, who has raised up such a Prince, to defend His 
Church and this Holy See.” 

Clerk reported: “His Holiness gave the book a great com- 
mendation and said there was therein much wit and clerkly 
conveyance, and how that there were many clerks who had 
written in the matter, but this book should seem to pass all theirs.” 

On October 5 Leo X, Bishop and Servant of the Servants of 
God, issued a bull urging Henry “to drive away from our Lord’s 
Flock the Wolves, and cut off with the material Sword, the rotten 
Members that infect the mystical Body of Jesus Christ... . Having 
found in this Book most admirable Doctrine, sprinkled with the 
Dew of Divine Grace; We rendered infinite Thanks to Almighty 
God.... We... have decreed to bestow on your Majesty this 
Title, viz., Defender of the Faith. ... A perpetual and everlasting 
Monument of your Glory to Posterity. ... If any one shall presume 
to make such an Attempt —to act contrary to this Letter —; let 
him know, that he shall thereby incur the Indignation of Almighty 
God, and of the holy Apostles, Peter and Paul.” 

On November 4 the Holy Father wrote his “most dear Son in 
Christ”: “Not We alone, but all Our venerable brethren rejoiced, 
as though deeming that Luther’s impiety had, notwithstanding 
the divine permission, assailed the Church of Christ, so that to 
her greater glory she might be fortunate enough to find such 
a champion and defender. ... This plenitude of doctrine, over- 
flowing as though from a celestial fountain. ... What solidity of 
matter, clearness of method, force of eloquence, wherein the Holy 
Spirit Himself shows visibly! . .. This extraordinary and un- 
speakable glory [of the title] which Your Majesty has most 
mightily merited by Your great efforts.” Written by Sadoletus. 

On September 19 Cardinal Campegi wrote Cardinal Wolsey 
he “is overcome with joy at the reading of the king’s golden 
book. All who have seen it say that, though so many have written 
on the same subject, nothing could be better expressed or argued, 
and he seems to have been inspired more by an angelic and celestial 
than by a human spirit. We can hereafter truly call him ‘Luther- 
amostica.’ ” 

A Venetian wrote that King Henry “does not seem a person 
of this world, but one descended from heaven.” On August 23 
Erasmus wrote Dean Pace, praising the “zeal, courtesy, and good 
temper” with which the king had attacked Luther. 

On the 27th, Pace wrote Wolsey: “Itt is to Hys Graces grete 
contentacion and comforte to have understoude att large . . . how 
lovingly the Pope’s Holynesse haith acceptidde hys bokes wretyn 
agaynst Luther.” “The king is very glad to have noted your Grace’s 
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letter that his reasons be called inevitable, considering your Grace 
was sometimes his adversary hereon and of contrary opinion.” 

“On the second daie of Februarie,” “when he had received the 
sayd Bull and caused it to be redde and published, he went to 
his capell to heare Masse.” 

John Faber wrote the king from Nuernberg, comparing his 
writing against Luther to the combat between David and Goliath! 

Audin declares: “Never did a controversialist, even to this 
hour, win such laurels of glory as Henry .. . praise daily laid at his 
feet from Germany, Italy, France, the Netherlands, and Spain.” 
The scholastic on the throne felt he had buried the Titan of 
heresy under a mountain of royal theology and invective, never 
to rise again. 

Seeing his master so unusually joyful, court fool Will Somers 
advised: “O good Harry, let thou and I defend one another, and 
let the faith alone to defend itself.” The good-hearted German 
Thomas Murner thought the English king needed help and he was 
the one able to give the needed help, and so he wrote: “Who is the 
liar, the king of England or Luther?” Someone told him the 
king of England wished to see him, and he eagerly rushed over. 
More asked Wolsey to give the poor fellow 100 pounds and send 
him home, where he was more needed than in England. 

It is practically certain Henry received much help from an 
“assembly of divines” brought together by Wolsey. The work 
is printed in an old edition of Fisher’s works, with a note the 
bishop had helped Henry, and More admits having helped 
the king. 

Old Thomas Fuller thinks “it is probable some other gardener 
gathered the flowers (made the collections,) though King Henry 
had the honor to wear the posy, carrying the credit in the title 
thereof.” Erasmus wrote “he could never find out by whose labor 
the king was helped.” 

The Catholic priest Taunton writes: “When Henry VIII wrote 
his book against Luther, Wolsey seems to have doubted its use. 
Perhaps the King’s extravagant assertion that Leo’s ‘innocent, 
unspotted life and most holy conversation are well known through- 
out the world’ was flattery too strong for Wolsey’s common sense.” 

Collier finds the king “leans too much upon his character, 
argues in his garter robes, and writes as ’twere with his sceptre. 
He gives rough language sometimes, treats Luther with contempt, 
and drives his invective pretty strong upon him.” 

Prof. J. S. Brewer, the learned editor of the State Papers, 
declares: “The king’s book contained nothing, it must be con- 
fessed, that could enlighten the consciences of men or shake 
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the convictions of those who had already adopted the Lutheran 
doctrines. It reproduced, without novelty or energy, the old 
commonplaces of authority, tradition, and general consent. The 
cardinal principles of Luther’s teaching the king did not under- 
stand and did not, therefore, attempt to confute. Contented to 
point out the mere straws on the surface of the current — the 
apparent inconsistencies of Luther, his immoderate language, his 
disparagement of authority, the royal controversialist never travels 
beyond the familiar round; and reproduces, without force, origi- 
nality, or feeling, the weary topics he had picked up, without much 
thought or research, from the theological manuals of the day. 
Even his invective is as mean and feeble as his logic. Even when 
discussing the papal supremacy, he puts on the blinkers with his 
harness and is as docile and as orthodox as if he had never 
opposed the publication of a papal bull or refused admission to 
a papal nuncio.” 

Sebastian Brant in his Ship of Fools brought in a new saint, 
Saint Grobianus, and Henry attacked Luther under the banner of 
this “gruffian.” The editor of the king’s book, however, Rev. Louis 
O’Donovan, holds Henry “uses language no stronger than had 
been used in all ages, by saints and doctors, against inventors 
of novelties.” On the other hand, the advertisement of the book 
admits: “It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that they [the king’s 
writings] breathe too much of the Spirit of Acrimony, and run 
into a Latitude of Abuse, ever disgustful to Readers of Taste, 
Moderation and Candour.” 

It was not till June 1522 that the Saxon monk read the Anglo- 
Saxon king’s book. He felt it not so much as an attack upon him- 
self as “upon my King of heaven.” 

He did not go berserk and fall into the furor Teutonicus, 
which so amazed Tacitus. In June he told Spalatin he would not 
use milder language; it was useless to be humble and seek peace; 
against those that raised their horns more every day he would 
use his horns. Erasmus asserted Luther had horns and knew 
how to use them. He did—in July. 

On December 13 Dr. Thomas Hannibal wrote Wolsey, Luther 
has written a book against Henry, full of railing, which he sends. 
He searched all over Rome but could not find more. “If any 
mo come, the Pope hath commanded that none shall come to light. 
I shall take them all, and pay for them and brent them.” 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter called Luther’s words “half 
battles.” Carlyle called Luther a “Christian Odin, a right Thor.” 
He hammered a vigorous tattoo on the pate of the unlucky 
Henry VIII. 

The world stood aghast and gasped at this duel between the 
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grand Anglo-Saxon king and the simple Saxon monk. Paolo 
Sarpi, “the greatest Venetian,” wrote: “So great a name as that 
of the English Henry mixed up in the dispute, and beaten, served 
to give eclat, to render it more curious, and to conciliate general 
favor towards Luther.” Has the world ever seen the like? 

Well, who began the fight? Who began throwing stink bombs? 

Erasmus wrote Martin Lipsius of Brussels: “They have begun 
a tragedy,” and to the Elector-Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz: “I think 
it is their fault if Luther has written too intemperately.” 

The Union Theological Seminary Library has the rare Luther 
in England, giving Luther’s reply in English. 

Believe it or not, friends of Erasmus held him the writer of 
Luther’s reply. When the poor fellow protested he had nothing 
to do with it, Dean Richard Pace of St. Paul’s was much relieved. 
“For this relief, much thanks,” said Hamlet. 

The burly British bully could not take it. On January 20, 
1523, he sent a special herald, Ralph York, to Frederick, John, and 
George, dukes of Saxony, “come from the same stock as the 
kings of England,” with a long letter complaining of his treatment 
at the rude hands of their man Luther and asking them to restrain 
the Lutheran sect, without bloodshed if possible, if not, then with 
bloodshed. 

Anybody, anywhere, with but a spark of brains in his head or 
one of godliness in his heart could utterly overcome that fellow 
with his craziness and stop this cursed man from putting the 
Bible into German. 

The herald praised Frederick for his courtesy and complained 
bitterly of George’s shabby treatment. On April 28, 1523, Frederick 
and John answered they have left Luther to defend himself. 
Had he been rude, why, they were sorry indeed. For their part 
they hoped Henry would go against the infidels, to convert them 
to the Christian faith; and that was that. 

On May 9 Duke George answered Henry, Luther’s utterly 
stinking book had been forbidden and the bookseller severely 
imprisoned. His New Testament had been bought up with George’s 
own money to keep it from the people. 

In August Henry also sent a splendid embassy, Harry Lord 
Morley, Sir William Hussey, and Edward Lee, his almoner, 
to the kaiser’s brother, Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, with the 
Order of the Garter and compliments for his zeal “against those 
detestable and damnable heresies of Friar Martin Luther.” 

Brother Ferdinand wrote he would do everything to restrain 
the devilish crimes of Luther. 

Harry Lord Morley wrote Henry from Koeln on October 4, 
1523: “As we can hear, all the country is like to fall from the 
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right way, for daily nearer and nearer to Flandersward this flame of 
heresy increaseth, and, without God’s help and the assistance of 
your Grace and other like princes, is likely to subvert all aunsient 
faith. Luther’s books goeth abroad in every place, and his fol- 
lowers also mock and scorn the pope, his cardinals . . . also 
abominable pictures, among other one I send to your Highness, 
which I think your Highness will laugh at.” 

On November 10 he wrote Wolsey: “As touching to Martin 
Luther, we understand that little mention of him, nor of his 
fautours, shall be spoken of, forasmoche as by the long sufferance 
of the princes that heresy is so rooted that, without peril to them- 
selves, it is not to be commoned of; which is great pity, forasmuch 
as that good religious people be had in derision in all the country, 
so that these that be fathers affirm that after the death of them that 
now be in the religious houses, they shall stand desolate for any 
that intend to enter to them any more.” 

King Canute threatened the ocean, but the tide kept coming 
in: King Henry threatened Luther, but his books kept coming in. 

Discretion is the better part of valor. He that writes and 
runs away may live to write another day. The royal bulldog had 
enough of writing for the present, but he called together his 
brain trust to gang up against the lone monk. John Fisher, this 
Goliath, attacked Luther a second time, in a Confutation of the 
Lutheran Assertion, 1523; a third time, in the Reply to Luther’s 
“Babylonian Captivity,” 1523; a fourth time, in the Defense of the 
Christian Priesthood, 1524; a fifth time, in the Defense of King 
Henry’s “Assertion of the Seven Sacraments,” 1525; a sixth time, 
Against Luther and Barnes, in 1526. 

And what said the saintly sage? Short on argumentation but 
long on vituperation, he shouted: “Now Luther is become a big 
fox.... What do I say ...a fox? He is a mad dog, a ravening 
wolf, a cruel bear, or rather all these animals in one; for the 
monster includes many beasts within him!” Later the king 
chopped off his champion’s head for treason. 

Thomas Wolsey “was incontestably the greatest churchman 
England ever had, the most disinterested and the noblest eccle- 
siastic of his century,” said Anthony Wood long ago and so also 
recently Father Taunton. He was the pope’s legate and the 
king’s lord chancellor, most powerful in Church and State. Seb. 
Giustiani despatched to Venice in 1519: “Wolsey is the man that 
rules the king and the whole kingdom. At first he said: ‘His 
Majesty will decide’; later: ‘The King and I,’ or ‘We’; now: 
‘T shall decide.’ He is seven times more powerful than the Pope 
himself.” 

We read “the great God and Cardinal” got out an elaborate 
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Confutation of the Lutheran Assertion. He had Vice-Chancellor 
Bullock of Cambridge write Against Luther on the Babylonian 
Captivity. He appointed Johan. de Coloribus, an outlander, a 
Black Friar, one of the learned doctors of Oxford, to write A Tract 
Against the Doctrine of M. Luther. He recommended Thomas 
Brinknell of Oxford to the king as “one of the most fit persons in 
the university to encounter Luther.” He encountered Luther in 
“a learned piece commended for a good book.” The king appointed 
John Roper, one of the eminent theologists of Oxford, to write 
A Tract Against the Doctrine of Martin Luther. Richard Keder- 
mister, “the most pious and learned Abbot of all his time in En- 
gland,” wrote A Tract Against the Doctrine of M. Luther. John 
Holyman, “a most stout champion of his time in his preachings 
and writings against the Lutherans,” wrote A Tract Against the 
Doctrine of M. Luther. So did Johannes Rintonus. John Bat- 
manson wrote A Tract Against the Doctrine of M. Luther — 
which he retracted. 

It seems the king asked Dr. Edward Powell of Oxford to reply 
to Luther. On November 3, 1522, the learned man wrote Wolsey 
he had begun The Immunity of the Church and sent a part, prom- 
ising to send the rest if approved. It is likely in his Propugnacu- 
lum, The Defence of the Papacy and of the Seven Sacraments 
against Luther, the famous Friar and Eminent Wiclifist of 1523. 
It is a dialog between Luther and Powell on 1. the Pope; 2. the 
Sacrament of the Altar; 3. The other sacraments. There is added 
a list of heretics whose errors Luther followed and a long list of 
errata. His Oxford praised it highly and spoke honorably of 
him to Bishop Audley, and “the king was extremely pleased with 
Powell’s management.” It was held “the best performance so far 
published.” 

Anthony Wood called More “one of the greatest prodigies of 
wit and learning that England ever before this time had produced.” 
For Dean Colet he was “the one genius of England.” Erasmus 
thought his “Democritus” was “sent into this world for the sole 
purpose of making witty jests,” whose “heart was whiter than snow, 
and the like of whose genius England never had and never will 
have again.” In our day Hollis thinks it not an exaggeration to 
call him “the first and greatest and most lovable of all Englishmen.” 

It seems the king forced this “Demosthenes” into the fight 
on Luther. “Nothing could have been more painful to me than to 
be forced to speak foul words to pure ears. But there was no 
help for it.” 

Be that as it may, the “foul words” flowed freely and 
painlessly. By way of argument he called Luther an “ass, a liar, 
a cursed beast, a drunkard, an evil angel of Satan, a plain limb 
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of the devil, a manifest messenger of hell, an apostate, an open 
incestuous lecher,” and mocked at “Friar Luther and Cate Callate, 
his nun, lusting together in lechery. Luther and his counselors 
disperse themselves throughout all the wagons, vehicles, and boats, 
the baths, eating-houses, and barber-shops, the taverns, brothels, 
bake-shops, privies, and houses of ill-fame; in these places they 
diligently observe and write down on tablets whatever the wagon 
driver has said basely, or the slave servilely, or the drunkard 
wickedly, or the parasite scurrilously, or the harlot petulantly. ... 
When they have done this for several months they stuff the whole 
nasty mixture of reviling, scolding, scurrility, jeers, petulance, filth, 
dirt, mud mire, and dung into the fetid sewer of Luther’s breast,” 
and the rest is so vile it cannot be printed nowadays. 

Erasmus was disgusted with the filth—and he was not 
squeamish. Professor J. S. Brewer, the learned editor of the 
Letters and Papers and the State Papers, is not fair to Luther 
and reveres the “pure and gentle” More, but he must call this 
book “foul and scurrilous .. . vulgar and offensive raillery, desti- 
tute of all wit and humor.” 

Erasmus is the greatest scholar of all ages, says Drummond. 
As early as July, 1520, at the famous Field of Cloth of Gold, King 
Henry spoke to the Dutchman “about writing against Luther.” 
Next year the royal author sent the Assertion with a letter to the 
loyal scholar by Dr. William Tate. On January 9, 1523, Erasmus 
wrote Willibald Pirkheimer of Nuernberg, “the first citizen of 
Germany,” according to Hutten, that King Henry urged him to 
cross swords with Luther and did it so vehemently that he 
feared the king would take it ill did he not comply. “Even the 
subject of his work On Free Will was suggested by Henry,” and 
“from Fisher Erasmus borrowed much,” says Prof. Preserved 
Smith. 

The bastard Bishop Cuthbert Tunstal, whom Erasmus praised 
for his love of learning, besought Erasmus “by Christ’s Passion and 
glory . . . yea, and the Church itself prays and desires you to 
engage in combat with this Hydra... Proteus... atheist .. . hell- 
dog . . . who will ask for the abolition of Jesus Christ.” 

In spite of Luther’s manful plea to keep the peace, Erasmus 
broke the peace with his “Diatribe.” Erasmus gave much to God’s 
grace but a little to man’s free will. The great wit, who always 
jeered at the scholastics, had not wit enough to see himself was 
nothing but a pitiful scholastic. The first German Jesuit, Peter 
Canisius, looking at Erasmus’ “philosophy of Christ” formally, 
called it not inaptly “the theology of Pyrrhus.” Luther, judging 
it from the material side, says Erasmus has made “a gospel of 
Pelagius.” 
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Luther did not deem Erasmus’ book worth a reply, but 
Camerarius thought it should be answered, for the sake of the 
cause. He persuaded Kate to persuade her husband to reply with 
his Enslaved Will, in which he gives nothing to man and all to God. 
He held it his best work, with the Catechism, in a letter to Capito. 
A. Freytag edited it, calling it a great deed, a “Grosstat.” Sodeur 
describes it roundly as “a dialectic and polemic masterpiece.” 

Its words have hands and feet. The manifesto of the Refor- 
mation. The heart of his gospel—and God’s Gospel. Augustus 
Montague Toplady, who wrote “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me,” 
held it “a masterpiece of polemical composition,” and T. H. Mur- 
ray, Litt.D., of Dublin, called it “one of the books that changed 
the face of history.” 

The king and others egged Erasmus on to keep up the fight, 
and the poor scribe was driven to retort with his Hyperaspistes 
in two parts. The Catholic Hollis calls it nothing but “mud 
slinging,” and Luther treated it with silent contempt. 

Luther’s work was translated by Henry Cole, with slight 
alteration from Edward Thomas Vaughan, corrected by Henry 
Atherton. 

What a spectacle! All of the king’s papal paladins with their 
large battery of the heaviest guns fired broadsides of volumes 
across the channel against the lone Luther. And the lone Luther 
went on from conquering to conquer in the enemy’s country. 
Christian II of Denmark, brother-in-law of the great kaiser, 
was the guest of Lucas Cranach in June 1525 and told Luther 
the King of England now favored the Gospel and got Luther to 
write the king. On September 1 Luther did so for the sake of 
the cause. 

“What impels me to write, abject as I am, is that your Majesty 
has begun to favor the evangelical cause. ... This news was a true 
gospel, i.e., tidings of great joy, to my heart. Wherefore in this 
letter I cast myself with the utmost possible humility at your 
Majesty’s feet and pray and beseech you, by the love and cross 
and glory of Christ, to deign to leave off your anger and forgive me 
for what I have done to injure your Majesty, as Christ commands 
us in His prayer to forgive each other. .. . Meanwhile may the 
Lord increase your Majesty as He has begun and make you favor 
and obey the Gospel with all your soul, and may He not let your 
royal ears and mind be filled with the pestilent songs of those 
sirens who do nothing but call Luther a heretic. Let your Majesty 
think for yourself: how much evil can I possibly teach who teach 
nothing but faith in Jesus Christ. ... This is the head and founda- 
tion of my teaching, on which I build and teach love of one’s 
neighbor, obedience to the civil magistrates and mortification and 
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crucifixion of the body of sin, as Christian faith prescribes. Why 
am I condemned before I am heard? Is there not great need of 
reforming the abuses and tyranny of the Pope’s followers, who 
teach other doctrines repugnant to these, looking only to tribute, 
luxury, gluttony, and even the kingdoms, principalities and all 
the wealth of the world? 

“Your most serene Majesty sees how many princes in Germany 
and how many cities and how many wise men take my part and 
by God’s grace cleave to the evangelical faith, by Christ’s singular 
blessing purified by me. To which number may Christ add your 
Majesty and free you from these tyrants of souls. ... I hope 
with all my heart sometime to be able to congratulate your 
Majesty on this miracle, and may the Lord Himself, in whose 
name and by whose will I write, cooperate with my words that the 
king of England may shortly become a perfect disciple of Christ, 
an adherent of the evangelical faith and Luther’s most clement 
lord. Amen.” 

Luther wrote Link: “At the persuasion of the king of Den- 
mark I wrote a suppliant and humble letter, in high hope and 
with a simple and candid heart.” 

The crowned scribbler again took the royal quill to attack 
the monk. 

In the preface he tells his subjects he is bound to care for 
their spiritual as well as their temporal weal, and there is special 
need of it now. “For we doute not that it is well knowen to you 
all that Martyn Luther, late a frere Augustyne, now ron out i Apos- 
tacy & wedded, hath not only scraped out of the asshen and kyn- 
deled agayne all the embers of those old errours & heresies 
hytherto; but hath also added some so poysoned pointes of his 
owne, so wretched, so vyle, so detestable, provokynge men to 
myschefe, encoraging the world to syn, preachyng an unsaciate 
lyberte, to allect them withall.” He goes on to tell how he wrote 
“after hys meane learning” against Luther on the seven sacra- 
ments, against which Luther wrote with anger and fury, nothing 
answering. Then, ashamed of himself, he wrote the following 
letter, which he had printed, “and also fell into devyce with one 
or two leude persons —[— Tyndale —]— borne in this our realm, 
for the translatyng of the New Testament into Englysshe, as well 
as with many corruptions of that holy text as certayne prefaces 
and other pestylent gloses in the margentes for the advancement 
and settyng forthe of his abhomynable heresyes entendynge to 
abuse the gode myndes and devotion that you oure derely beloved 
people beare towarde the holy scrypture & to enfect you with the 
deedly corruption and contagious odour of his pestylent errours.” 
By advice of Wolsey it shall be burned! 
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After Luther’s translated letter comes the king’s letter, written 
with the help of Vives and especially Saint Sir Thomas More. 
Henry asserts the authorship of his book and defends it. Wolsey 
is too prudent to be moved by Luther’s abuse. “And his father- 
hood is and shall be in so much more cordyall favoure with me 
in how much I parceyve him to be the depar in the hatred of 
you.” England is well rid of apostate friars, who, deserting his 
kingdom and Christ’s faith, are wallowing in lust with Luther. 
Blames him for the Peasants’ War. Inveighs against his marriage 
with a nun. Attacks his teaching of salvation by faith, and free 
will. Defends the Pope and his court. Refuses his offer to write 
a book in praise of the king. Advises him to give up his wife, 
bewail his errors, publicly preach the truth or retire to a con- 
vent — twenty-eight columns quarto! 

It appeared at once in an English translation — “A copy of the 
letters wherein the most redoubted . .. Henry VIII made answere 
unto a certayne letter of Martyn Luther .. . and also the copy of 
the aforesaid Luther’s letter.” Richard Pynson, London. (August, 
1526.) 

On December 27 Duke George acknowledges receipt of King 
Henry’s letter of October 31 and his answer to Luther, sent from 
Koeln by Hermann Rinck. Intends to do what he can to preserve 
religion against the Lutheran heresy. Is glad the king has not 
been drawn by Luther to his sect. Sent the king’s answer to 
Luther on December 23, with letters from himself. Luther answered 
he had nothing to write back. Hopes his impious doctrine will be 
removed or restrained. 

Emser translated the king’s letter and printed it under the 
title “Luther’s Letter to King Henry VIII of England .. . in which 
he offers to recant.” This dirty twisting of Luther’s offer to 
apologize to the king into a recantation of his teaching forced 
Luther early in 1527 to reply To the Title of the King of England’s 
Libel. He confesses, “I am a sheep, and must remain a sheep, to 
believe that I can pacify such men.” 

On January 3, 1527, Elector-Cardinal-Archbishop of Mainz, 
Primate of all Germany, Albrecht of Brandenburg, complimented 
Henry on his victory over Luther, praises the work for its 
orthodoxy and unanswerable arguments, and will have it reprinted. 
He confesses having used the greatest efforts to crush the Lutheran 
heresy. 

On February 5 D.Gregory reports he has given Henry’s 
letter to the Pope, who received it with great ceremony. The 
cardinals and all Rome burned with desire to read it. The Pope 
has ordered it to be printed. On April 10 Cardinal Campegi writes 
in like strain. On March 12 Sir John Wallop writes Wolsey the 
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king’s answer to Luther is in print throughout the country, hears 
it has been seen in print at Trent. The Pope’s ambassador and 
the Bishop of Trent call it the best answer they ever saw or 
heard of. On July 13 Luis Vives writes the king he has an answer 
to Luther’s letter which he is ready to publish with the king’s 
notes. 

On September 20 the Vice-Provost and Scholars of King’s 
College at Cambridge praised the king for his defense of the faith. 
If he had not written against Luther, while those whose office 
it was to sound the trumpet were asleep, a great part of Christen- 
dom would have become Lutheran. 

Canon Hannibal Grisonius of Istria from Venice wrote the 
king his book against Luther, which is admired by most learned 
men, will commend his name to immortality. 

Henry himself directed the revels of November 10. “The 
Kyngis plesyer was that at the sayd revells by clarks in the 
Latyn tongue shold be playd in hys hy presence a play, whereof 
insuythe the namys. — First, an oratur in aperell of gold; a poyed 
in aperell of cloth of gold. Relygeun, Ecclesia, Veritas, like iij. 
novessis in garements of sylke, and vayells of lawne and sypers. 
Erryssy, Fallse Interpretacion, Corrupcio Scriptoris, lyke laydys of 
Beeme [Bohemia] impereld in garments of sylke of dyvers 
collors. The herrytyke Lewtar [Luther] lyke a party frer, in 
rosset damaske and blake Taffata. Lewtars wife lyke a frowe of 
Spyers in Almayn, in red sylke. Petar, Poull, and Jamys, in iij. 
abetts of whyte sarsanet, and iij. red mantylls and heris of sylvar 
damaske and pelleuns of skarlet; and a cardenall in hys aparell; 
ij. sargents in ryche aparell. The Dolfyn and his brother, in cottes 
of velvet inbraudrid with gold, and capis of satyn bownd with 
velvett; a messyngar in tynsell satyn; vj. men in gownys of green 
sarsenet; vj. wemen in gownys of cremsyn sarsenet war in ryche 
cloth of gold and fethers and armyd; iij. Almayns in aparell all 
cut and sclyt of sylke. Lady Pees, in ladys aparell all whyght 
and ryche; and lady Quyetnes and dame Tranquylyte, rychely 
beseyn in ladis aparell.” 

The material and making of the costumes for 48 persons was 
£62 19s. 2d. Mr. Ryghtwos [Rightwise], Master of St. Paul’s 
school, furnished the boys for the play. 


Oak Park, Ii. (ie he aenanenit Wa. DALLMANN 
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Outlines on the Wuerttemberg Epistle Selections 


Maundy Thursday 
Matt. 26:26, 27 

This day is called Maundy Thursday, and its purpose is to com- 
memorate the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The story of the 
institution is familiar: Jesus had arranged to celebrate the Pass- 
over, and in connection with this meal He took bread and wine, 
blessed them, and gave them to His disciples, saying, “This is My 
body; this is My blood.” The Savior thus instituted Holy Com- 
munion as a Sacrament for the Church. To emphasize the im- 
portance of the Lord’s Supper, the words of institution are recorded 
in the Bible four times. Each word is deeply significant. I should 
like to select one sentence for our meditation: 


He Gave It to His Disciples 

When the Savior preached the Gospel of salvation, He gathered 
great multitudes around Him, believers and scoffers, Pharisees and 
Sadducees; when He performed His miracles, He did them in the 
presence of many people; but when He instituted the Holy Sacra- 
ment, He had only His disciples with Him and gave Communion 
only to them. The Sacrament is meant only for disciples of Jesus. 

What significance has this for us? It means that, when a 
person partakes of Holy Communion, he commits himself to dis- 
cipleship of Jesus. You who are to partake of the Sacrament today 
should regard your communion as an act by which you bind your- 
self into the circle of Christ’s disciples. You will be one with Christ 
and one with all disciples of Christ when you receive His body and 
blood, 1 Cor. 10:17; Rom.12:5. That is the reason it is so important 
to believe that we receive the true body and blood of Jesus in the 
Sacrament. 

As disciples of Christ you must come to Communion as penitent 
sinners. Most people are not penitent. They deny their sins like 
Cain (Gen. 4:9) and Saul (1Sam.15:15) and the Pharisee (Luke 
18:11), or they do not fear God’s wrath (Ps. 90:11), and they are 
not sorry on account of their sins. But disciples of Jesus are peni- 
tent like Peter, Matt. 26:75. They are sorry for their sins and ask 
for forgiveness like the publican, Luke 18:13, and David, 2 Sam. 
12:13. So, as disciples of Jesus at Communion, you must come as 
penitent sinners. 

Again, you must believe that your sins are forgiven through 
Jesus. The Savior preached to the multitudes; many did not be- 
lieve, but His disciples did, John 2:11, 22. Disciples of Jesus believe 
that the Savior died for their sins and that all their sin is forgiven 
through the blood of Christ. Hymn 388. As disciples of Jesus, you 
must come to Communion with believing hearts. Hymn 307:3. 
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You must also come to Communion with the intention to lead 
a better life. Your faith must show fruit. That is expected of dis- 
ciples. The Savior says: John 15:5. The fruit that disciples of Jesus 
should show: a pious life, good deeds, charity. 

We must subdue our own desires and fulfil the will of God, 
Gal. 5:24. We must use the opportunity we have for deeds of love 
and kindness, Gal.6:9. We promise in Communion that we will 
amend our sinful lives; Jesus promises us His help; as disciples 
we must seek to better our lives. 

We must be willing to suffer for Christ. Disciples must expect 
suffering, Matt. 10:22, 24; 16:24. When you go to Communion, you 
confess Christ, and those who openly confess Christ must expect 
suffering, Matt. 10:22. As disciples of Jesus at Communion, you 
must be ready to bear suffering for Christ’s sake. 

And you must expect Communion to help you to heaven. Dis- 
ciples of Jesus will go to heaven, John 12: 26; 17:24. In Communion 
you receive the forgiveness of sins through faith; and “where there 
is forgiveness of sins, there is life and salvation.” 

In partaking of Communion you link yourself with a glorious 
company, the disciples of Jesus. You may be members of other - 
groups, but none has a value and blessing like this one; it is an 
honor, a distinction, and a blessing to be a disciple of Jesus; guard 
it and do not lose it; continue in His Word, and you will remain 
His disciples, John 8:31. FREDERIC NIEDNER 





Good Friday 
Rom. 8:31 b-35 


These are days of great distress throughout the world. Men’s 
hearts are failing them for fear and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth. We ask not only, How long? but, 
What will be the final outcome? and, How shall we pass through 
the experience? Shall we fare well? We Christians have a source 
of unfailing comfort and encouragement. “Thanks be unto God, 
which always causeth us to triumph in Christ,” that very Christ 
whose death upon the cross we commemorate today. 


The Great Comfort of the Good Friday Message “God Spared Not 
His Own Son but Delivered Him Up for Us All” 
1. Our comfort when our sins condemn us 
2. Our comfort when we must endure “the sufferings of this 
present time” 1 


a) In vv. 33 and 34 Paul takes it for granted that there is that 
which is laid to our charge and that which condemns us. The Law 
of God, Rom. 3:20; Gal. 3:10; our conscience, Gen. 4:13,14; Rom. 
2:14, 15; 7:7-24; the devil, 1 Pet. 5:8; 2 Cor. 2:11; 12:7; our enemies, 
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John 8:3-5,10; even our friends, Luke 15: 25-30; Matt. 20:24 — all 
these accuse and condemn us. Why? On account of our sins. And 
indeed these are many and grievous and have called down upon 
us God’s wrath and eternal damnation, Rom. 6:23. 

b) But over against our many sins we have the comfort of 
God’s grace in Christ. “God spared not His own Son but delivered 
Him up for us all,” v.32. Christ’s death on the cross is a sinful 
world’s redemption. Now, then, “who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth,” v.33. Of the elect, 
Paul spoke in vv. 29 and 30. Having been called by the Gospel and 
having entered through faith in Christ into God’s kingdom, the 
Christian is assured that God has elected him unto eternal life and 
that, being justified by God, nothing can be charged against him. 
Therefore nothing can condemn him, for “it is Christ that died,” 
etc., v.34. In a fourfold way the Christian is assured that he can- 
not be condemned: (1) Christ died, thus having redeemed us; 
(2) Christ is risen again, and thus we are given the assurance that 
Christ’s price for the sinners’ redemption has been accepted by 
God; (3) Christ is at the right hand of God, fully using His divine 
majesty and power and wisdom in behalf of His own; (4) Christ 
maketh intercession for us, pleading with the Father for His dis- 
ciples. 

Having done all this for us — so the apostle argues — God will 
not forsake us in any of the troubles of our life here upon earth. 


Therefore, secondly, the Good Friday message of our salvation is 
our comfort when we must endure “the sufferings of this present 
time,” v. 18. 


2 


a) Sin has brought much misery into this world. We have 
more than sufficient evidence of it in our own lives and in those of 
the men of our own time and in the war-torn world of today. As 
a result of sin even the creature itself is in the bondage of cor- 
ruption and “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain,” 
vv. 21, 22. The Christian, being in this evil world, cannot altogether 
escape the sufferings of this present time, v. 18; “even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body,” v.23. In the meantime there is “tribula- 
tion, distress, persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, sword,” v.35. 
As a result the Christian is at times faint-hearted, despondent, full 
of fear and apprehension. Can he resist the powers of evil, or will 
he also be engulfed in the maelstrom of wickedness? Can he en- 
dure unto the end? What will be the outcome of the present dis- 
tress? What will become of the Church and its work? What may 
yet befall any of us? Has God, perhaps, forsaken His own? 

b) “If God be for us,” vv. 31,32. That God who gave His own 
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Son to redeem us from eternal damnation will not, cannot with- 
hold from us His loving care, but will freely give us all things that 
we need. Tribulation, etc., will come, but these things cannot sep- 
arate us from a Savior who loves us, v.35. He will make “all things 
work together for good to them that love God,” v. 28. See Lutheran 
Hymnal, No. 528. God has planned good things for His own, but 
because we cannot now see the end of it all, we at times lose cour- 
age, forgetting His promises and the greater blessings which God 
has given us and which we even now enjoy. 

Application. — Much of the way God is leading us we cannot 
understand, but if we fully believe the Good Friday Gospel, that 
God spared not His own Son, etc., we know that we have a gracious 
Father in heaven and a loving Savior, unto whom we can under all 
the distressing circumstances and in all the vexing vicissitudes of 
this life confidently and cheerfully commit ourselves. We shall 
finally say, “He hath done all things well.” Lutheran Hymnal, 
No. 529:1, 5. J. H.C. Frrrz 





Easter Sunday 
1 Cor. 15:1-20 
The Easter sun rises today upon a world of carnage, upon an 
unprecedented harvest of death. With all the greater insistency 
the age-old question “If a man die, shall he live again?” forces 


itself upon troubled hearts and minds for an answer of assurance 
and comfort. 

Thank God, the resurrection of our Lord gives that answer. 
This is the comforting truth that St. Paul sets forth in the glorious 
“resurrection chapter,’ from which our text is taken, the 15th 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


“The Risen Lord the First-Fruits of Them that Sleep” 
1. “Now is Christ risen from the dead” 
2. “And become the Firstfruits of them that sleep” 


1 


“But now is Christ risen,” v.20a. Thus St. Paul joins in the 
ringing Easter message of that first Easter morn “The Lord is risen 
indeed.” In all history there is no event better attested than the 
physical resurrection of our Lord. 

A) The resurrection of Christ in inseparable connection with 
His expiating death is the burden of the Gospel, v.4. This Gospel 
is of divine origin. Paul “received” it by divine revelation, v. 3. 
Hence it is divine truth. Paul and his fellow-apostles, who pro- 
claimed this Gospel, were not “false witnesses,” v.15, but truthful, 
without ulterior motives, known to the Corinthians for their in- 
tegrity. 
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B) Further, St. Paul adduces a veritable cloud of living wit- 
nesses who had seen the risen Lord (ten distinct appearances of the 
Risen One are recorded), vv. 5-9. Had it been possible to discredit 
these witnesses, the still living powerful enemies of Christ would 
not have failed to do so. The multitude of living witnesses at that 
early date established the Resurrection Christ as an incontest- 
able fact. 

C) His own conversion and the outstanding success which, by 
the grace of God, he achieved in the building of the Christian 
Church attest to a living Christ. Through the centuries such evi- 
dence has vastly accumulated. Only a living Christ can account for 
the marvelous founding, growth, protection, and blessings of the 
Christian Church. 

D) St. Paul, in proving the Resurrection, points to the terrible 
consequences if Christ had not risen, vv. 14-19. While this may not 
convince unbelievers, it will strengthen Christians not to relinquish 
the Resurrection easily and lightly, but to thank God all the more 
fervently that it rests upon so unmovable a foundation. 


Yes, thank God, “now is Christ risen!” 


2 
“And become the First-fruits of them that slept.” 
A) The first-fruits are part of the harvest and therefore the 


surest proof of a harvest. “As the first sheaf of the harvest, pre- 
sented to God as a thank-offering, was a pledge and assurance of 
the ingathering of the whole harvest, so the resurrection of Christ 
is a pledge and proof of the resurrection of His people.” Hodge. 


B) So surely does the resurrection of the dead follow from the 
resurrection of Christ that St. Paul brands it as an unbelievable 
inconsistency to accept the resurrection of Christ, on the one hand, 
and to deny the resurrection of the dead, on the other, as some un- 
named Corinthians actually did, v. 12. 


C) Vv.17-19. This is obvious and readily conceded. They who 
put their hope in a dead Christ would be duped, more miserable 
than unbelievers. For a vain hope they would have denied them- 
selves, foregone worldly pleasures and gains, etc. Especially true 
of early Christians in times of terrible persecutions, v.32. But it is 
equally obvious and incontrovertible that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead is the most glorious vindication of all our 
Christian faith and hope. (a) The Gospel is true. (b) We are no 
longer in our sins, Rom. 4:25. (c) Those who are fallen asleep in 
Christ are not perished, but saved and destined to a glorious awak- 
ening unto eternal life. (d) We who are blessed with the Christian 
faith and hope are unspeakably happy people. 
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So the apostle puts that glorious hope which lights up all our 
path here beneath upon an unmovable rock. Even streaming eyes 
ought to be lifted up to God in happy Easter joy, and even quiver- 
ings lips ought to join in the immortal, defiant doxology: vv. 55-57. 
And therefore, finally: v. 58. Auc. F. BerNTHAL 





Easter Monday 
1 Cor, 15:51-58 
The Easter message presents most gripping and fascinating 
truths. What a masterful presentation of these and correlated 
truths St. Paul furnishes in 1 Cor.15. The apostle reaches majestic 
heights in the closing verses of this chapter. A triumphant shout 
of victory. 


Thanks Be to God, which Giveth Us the Victory 
1. We are assured of victory 2. We are constrained to praise God 


1 


Christ came into the world to wage terrific warfare. The first 
Messianic promise foretold this, Gen. 3:15. Devil, death, and hell 
had to be met and conquered. All this was the result of sin. That’s 
what makes death so terrible. Sin is the sting of death, v.55. Its 
strength is the Law, v.55, which exposes, threatens, condemns. The 
entire human race shows horrible effects of sin, “dead,” v. 52; “mor- 
tal,” “corruptible,” vv. 53,54. Present body is utterly unfit for 
heaven. 

Christ assumed man’s sin and suffered every penalty which 
the Law could inflict and by His victory over death extracted the 
sting and destroyed its power. By His death “death is swallowed 
up in victory,” v. 54; cf. Is. 25:8; 2 Tim. 1:10; 2 Cor. 5:4. Death 
is utterly routed, vanquished, defeated, and rendered helpless. 
Christ’s communique unto sinful mankind from Golgotha’s battle- 
field reads, “It is finished,” and Easter morn fully corroborated it. 
Christ’s victory assures us of victory. “O Death, where is thy 
sting? O Grave,” etc., v.55. 

The risen and ascended Christ will return to claim us as fruits 
of His victory. Then at the sound of the trumpet believers shall 
rise with glorified bodies, “incorruptible,” v. 52; cf. Phil. 3:21; Matt. 
13:43; Col. 3:4; 1 Pet.5:1; Rev. 7:9; 14:4. Death’s shackles and 
decay will disappear. Believers will now be like Christ, Phil. 3:21; 
Rom. 8:29; 2 Cor. 3:18; 1 John 3:2. What a glorious victory! 

What about the believers who are living on that great day? 
Apostle reveals the “mystery,” v.51. “We shall be changed” (cf. 
1 Thess. 4:13-18), shall also receive glorified bodies. Present bodies 
are mortal and cannot enter realms of immortality. They waste 
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away, deteriorate and decay, and must undergo change to be fit 
for the incorruptible and eternal. This change will be immediate, 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” v.52. Suddenly living 
believers will have incorruptible, immortal bodies, like unto the 
resurrected believers, bodies which death cannot touch nor harm. 
All believers will be glorified. Wonderful victory! 


2 

Fully convinced of the blessed reality of Christ’s victory for us 
and in joyous anticipation of certain and complete realization of it, 
Christians burst forth with Paul in a shout of triumph, v. 55. 

Though Christians realize the horror of sin, the strength of the 
Law, and the outward demonstration of the pretended power of 
death, they know that sin and the Law and death are helpless, and 
they thank God for the victory, v.57. This gratitude manifests it- 
self in words and hymns of praise. Cf. Easter hymns. 

Christ’s victory constrains Christians also to the gratitude of 
steadfastness, v.58. Note “therefore.” 

In Christ’s victory we have a sound, solid foundation for our 
faith. Cf. 1 Cor. 15:12-26. We have no reason to doubt since Christ 
arose. “Immovable.” We are to permit nothing to move us from 
the foundation of our faith; cf. Col. 1:23. 

Christ’s victory constrains Christians to “abound in the work of 
the Lord,” v.58. It motivates deeper devotion to duty, ever more 
consecrated efforts, ever more willing sacrifices, etc. 

Christ’s victory constrains Christians to gratitude because it 
assures success in the Lord’s work, v. 58. 

God grant us all true gratitude of victory in Christ! 

J. W. BEHNKEN 





First Sunday after Easter 
2 Tim. 2:1-13 
Christians and the Christian life are frequently compared to 
soldiers and to warfare in the Bible, Eph. 6:10-17; 1 Tim. 1:18; 
2 Tim. 4:7; so also in the words of our text, 2 Tim. 2:3,4. In these 
days of war distress let us therefore consider 


Two Marks of a Good Soldier of Jesus Christ 
1. Faithful service in spite of abundant suffering 
2. Blessed certainty of ultimate victory 


1 
A) When writing this letter, Paul, the faithful soldier of Christ, 
was languishing in prison, looking forward to his end, 2 Tim. 4:6-8. 
Though originally written to a pastor, the words of our text may 
also be applied to all Christians. 
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B) V.3 emphasizes the readiness to endure difficulties and 
hardship. Reading the newspapers of our age, we know that suf- 
fering goes with soldiering. The life of a soldier is not merely the 
life of one dressed in a natty uniform, parading with his fellows to 
the applause of the multitude; but there is the hardship of training, 
of being prepared for battle, of real warfare. Soldiers must learn 
to sleep on the ground, to sleep in the trenches, to fight in intense 
heat, and in the most severe cold. Battles bring wounds, and 
wounds mean suffering; hence it is certainly true that a good 
soldier must be able to endure hardness. 


C) A good soldier of Jesus Christ must also be willing to en- 
dure hardness. Paul’s example, vv. 9a,10a,12a, 2 Cor. 11: 23-33. 
The early Christians had similar experiences in the bloody persecu- 
tions during the first three centuries. Christians, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, have to endure similar hardships even in our day in 
many parts of the world. We, too, may be called upon to endure 
physical hardship. 

D) The hardness the average modern Christians have to suffer 
is rather the hardship of scorn and derision which they must endure 
in their offices, in their places of business, in their amusements, 
even in their homes. Lutheran soldiers in the camps are frequently 
laughed at; students at universities and colleges are made to feel 
that all religion is folly and that only second-rate minds can still 
accept the truths of the Bible in our day and age. Such situations 
present real hardship to a soldier of Christ. 

E) V.1. This is true in warfare as well as of the Christian 
soldier. He must be strong in the strength that is rooted in Christ 
Jesus, Eph.6:10. Peter thought he was strong in his own might. 
Quickly and shamefully he fell into sin. The same thing will hap- 
pen today, but thousands strong in the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ will not only stand in the hour of weakness, but they will be 
able to render real service. 


F) V. 2. The second verse of our text refers to a special service 
of the officers in the army of the Lord. This is one of the most 
wonderful services that can be rendered by the ordinary soldier of 
Christ, a work that is being done by thousands of our Sunday- 
school teachers, by thousands of our Christian parents, a work that 
must always be carried on, always expanded, if the army of the 
Lords is not to suffer in the future. 


G) V.4. Thousands of young men of our country must give up 
their business career, their plans for an education, in order to enter 
the service of the Army or the Navy of our country. This is also 
true specifically of the Christian minister, who has to give up the 
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thoughts of making much money in business in order to serve his 
Master. It is also true of every Christian. As a soldier of Christ, 
he must learn to put first things first and seek above all things the 
things of the Kingdom, Matt. 6:33. Many a good Christian gives up 
much of his time and money and pleasure in order to render greater 
service to his congregation, to his Church, and to his God. Paul had 
done this and therefore could say: 2 Tim. 4:7, 8. 


2 


A) Vv. 8-12. While a good soldier suffers hardships, renders 
service, and goes into death even for a lost cause, the soldier of 
Christ may and must have faith in ultimate victory, no matter what 
the circumstances of life may be, remembering Acts 14:22b. St. Paul 
knows, “The Word of God is not bound,” v. 9, and the work of the 
Kingdom would continue even without him. He is sure of ultimate 
victory because: vv.11,12a. This is also true of all the elect, v. 10. 


B) This faith is based upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
v.8. Because Jesus Christ, true man of the seed of David, was 
raised up from the dead, we can have the same hope. John 11: 
25, 26; 14:19b; 1 Cor. 15:55-57. This faith enables the Christian 
willingly to endure anything for Christ, knowing that the ultimate 
victory is certain. 

C) Vv.12b, 13. A disloyal soldier cannot expect to be rewarded 
by his commanding officer. He who denies Jesus as the Captain of 
his salvation and is disloyal to Him cannot expect anything else 
than to be denied by Christ before the Throne of Grace. Matt. 10: 
32, 33; Mark 8:38. God, who is absolutely faithful, who will always 
keep His promises of grace and goodness and salvation, is also 
faithful in this respect, that He must carry out His threats. Mark 
16:16. He cannot deny Himself and His divine justice. 

Sum up question: Are you a good soldier of Jesus Christ? 


E. L. RoscHKE 





Second Sunday after Easter 
Rev. 7:13-17 


In this Easter season we love to dwell on the great truths per- 
taining to the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting, 
being assured by the resurrection of Jesus Christ that these teach- 
ings of the Apostles’ Creed rest on the firmest foundation. Our 
text, giving us a glimpse of heaven, well fits this period of the 
church-year. We speak today of 
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The People that Reach Heaven and Their Bliss 


1. They are the true believers in Jesus the Savior 
2. They have come out of great tribulation 

3. All their woes are ended and turned into joy 

4, They are constantly serving God before His throne 


1 

In this grand chapter, one of the most beautiful in the whole 
Bible, John in a vision is shown heaven and the people that have 
entered it. It is a multitude without number from all the nations 
of the earth, v.9. Who are they? “They have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” v.14. This picture 
language shows that they by nature were unworthy sinners, but 
that they, truly penitent, through faith have accepted the righteous- 
ness which Christ in His death provided for them. Sin, filth, un- 
worthiness — all this is overcome through the application of His 
precious blood. What is our attitude toward the Lamb? 


2 

The people that John sees have “come out of great tribulation.” 
The fact that one is a believer is no safeguard against earthly suf- 
fering. On the contrary, “we must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God,” Acts 14:22. The Book of Revelation has 
much to say about martyrs. For recent martyrs think of Russia. 
In our country Christians have graciously been spared such ex- 
treme affliction, but even under our favorable conditions it is true 
“that all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecu- 
tion,” 2 Tim.3:12. Are we ready and willing? 


3 
With death the troubles ended for the people John beholds. 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more,” etc., v. 16 f. 
All their needs will be supplied: “the Lamb .. . shall feed them,” 
v.17. What inexpressible joy for them as they behold the Lamb 
that died for them and as they stand in the presence of their 
heavenly Father. “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” 
Ps. 126:5. Does our mind like to dwell on the bliss awaiting God’s 

children? 4 


The life of joy in heaven will not be one of idleness. The 
blessed spirits “serve Him day and night in His temple,” v.15. It 
is clear from v.10 that this service will include the singing of 
praises to the great God, who provided this salvation. If anything 
else will enter into that service, it will be fully in keeping with the 
perfection of joy and happiness which God’s love has provided for 
His own from the beginning of the world, Matt. 25:34. Are we joy- 
fully looking forward to this holy service? W. ARNDT 
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Third Sunday after Easter 
Acts 4:18-20 


Jubilate — praising the risen Lord is both the Christian’s duty 
and delight. This truth exemplified by the apostles. In the face 
of grave danger to their personal safety they glorify the Lord. 


How Can We Christians Properly Praise the Lord? 
1. By telling what we know about Him 
2. By not permitting ourselves to be intimidated therein 


1 

Peter and John healed the lame man at the Beautiful Gate. 
When the people were surprised, the apostles claimed no glory for 
themselves but told them that Jesus, whom they remembered as the 
Crucified One, was risen and even now exerting His power, chap. 
3:15; 4:2. 

They glorified the Lord by telling what they had seen and 
heard, v.20. They had heard Jesus say that He is the true God, 
John 10:30; 17:5; true man, John 8:40; the Savior of the world, 
Matt. 18:11; how He saves, Matt. 20:28; John 3:14; His call to re- 
pentance, Matt. 4:17; gracious invitation to believe, John 6:40; 3:15; 
the promise of eternal life, John 10:27,28. They had heard the 
voice of the Father, Matt.17:5. This word had worked faith in 
them, so that they now trusted Him firmly as their Savior from sin. 
They had seen not merely His innumerable miracles, John 21: 25; 
but had seen Him as the Son of God, John 1:14; praying, Mark 
14:35; dying, John 19:26. They also saw Him raised as proof of 
His teaching, Acts 1:3; 1 Cor. 15:5 ff.; ascending, Acts 1:9. 


What have we seen and heard? From the Gospel-message of 
the Bible we have heard the same blessed truths about Christ, re- 
viewed anew during the past Christmas and Lenten season. The 
risen Lord has sent His Holy Spirit into our hearts to work faith in 
us through the Gospel. Through the eyes of faith we see Jesus as 
our Savior. Like the apostles, we glorify the Lord by telling what 
we know about Him. First of all, what God has done for all men; 
then, how blessed we are by accepting this truth; finally, pleading 
with our associates to be reconciled with God, 2 Cor. 5:19 ff. 

By telling what we know about the risen Lord, we not only 
take our place beside the apostles who glorified the Savior, but also 
prove our loyalty to Him. Opposition is aroused, but Christians 
glorify the Lord by not permitting themselves to be intimidated. 
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2 


The message of Peter and John aroused the opposition of the 
Jewish leaders. These arrested the apostles and commanded them 
not to make anything known about the risen Christ, neither by 
informal conversation nor in public discourses. 


The Council’s prohibition did not deter Peter and John. Bluntly 
they say they will not comply. They mention the majesty of God, 
v.19; even argue with their judges that they are taking the only 
possible action. The Council had condemned Jesus to death; God 
had raised Him. How could they obey the Council so thoroughly 
discredited! Chap. 5:29; cf. Amos3:8. Against the weak word of 
the Council stands the divine word of Christ, Acts 10:42; 1:8; John 
15:27; 1 Cor. 9:16; Matt. 10:16-25. That which they had seen and 
heard was so glorious that they say: “We (emphatic) are not able 
not to speak” (double negative —a strong term). They realized 
that they were in danger. Only recently they had witnessed the 
death of Christ at the instigation of these same men, but no threat 
could intimidate them. 


Forces are trying to intimidate us: persecution, ridicule (class- 
room), social ostracism, appeal to vanity, the feeling of standing 
alone (Gospel of the day), temptation to avoid the issue or to com- 
promise. Through the power of the Gospel we disregard these 
threats and joyfully praise the Lord in our home, church, among 


acquaintances, through missionaries. 


Trusting in their risen Lord, believers of all ages have joyfully 
praised their God; chap. 26: 22 ff.; Rom. 16:27; 1 Tim. 6:12. Luther: 
“Ich kann nicht anders.” Bunyan, in jail for 12 years for preach- 
ing, when offered freedom if he desisted, replied: “If you let me out 
today, I shall preach again tomorrow.” 

We have experienced the soul-stirring warmth of Christ’s 
Gospel. Through Christ we have our soul’s salvation. He gives 
us also the strength to face the problems of life in a war-torn age: 
to parents at home, men in the camps or on the battle-field, riding 
the seas or flying through the clouds. Even as He gave the apostles 
courage to face the difficulties in their day, so may He give us grace 
to speak of His love in whatever situation we may find ourselves, 
v. 20. Victor MENNICKE 








Miscellanea 








Miscellanea 





May a Catholic Be Married by a Protestant Minister? 


The following paragraphs, taken verbatim from a book by the 
Catholic theologian Michel Mueller, entitled God, the Teacher of Man- 
kind, will bear out the contention, occasionally voiced in these pages, 
that the Pope hates Protestantism as much today as ever. We quote: 

“A Catholic who goes to a Protestant minister to be married commits 
a mortal sin and is unworthy to receive the sacraments until he does 
true penance. 

“It is a most wicked and detestable thing that Catholics should ever 
so far forget all dictates of faith and piety as to be united in the bonds 
of matrimony before a heretical preacher, in contempt of the Church of 
God and of the sanctity of this sacrament. Such an act is a public 
apostasy from the Catholic faith; it separates the guilty parties from 
the body of Christ; it cuts them off from the communion of saints; 
it draws upon them the curse of God. ‘Bear not,’ says St. Paul, ‘the yoke 
together with unbelievers: for, what participation hath justice with in- 
justice, or what fellowship hath light with darkness? And what agree- 
ment hath Christ with Belial?’ that is, the devil. Woe, therefore, to those 
who make themselves guilty of such an impious deed! 

“The blessing of God is needed upon all our actions; it is needed 
especially upon those actions which are of great importance. Not to care 
for the blessing of God, is to despise God himself. Such a contempt of 
God has often been severely punished, even in this life. 

“In the village of H——, Tyrol, there lately occurred a very striking 
instance of divine retribution. An inhabitant of the village was about 
sitting down to his dinner when a neighbor accosted him with the usual 
pious salutation: ‘Gesegen’s dir Gott!’ (May God bless it.) ‘No occa- 
sion for a blessing,’ the scoffer replied; ‘when I am hungry, I will eat 
again.’ Shortly afterward this man was attacked with a disease of the 
stomach, in consequence of which he could eat no solid food, and the 
liquids of which he partook were immediately ejected by the rebellious 
stomach. After lingering a few months in this condition, devoured by 
hunger and reduced to a skeleton, the unfortunate man died. His 
punishment should teach those a lesson who go to be married before 
a Protestant minister in contempt of God and of his blessing bestowed 
upon those who marry in Christ and his Church.” P.E.K. 








: Corrigenda 
In the article “Luther: A Blessing to the English. I. The Lutheran 
Invasion” (February, 1942) read: 


P. 113, line 21 from the top: “Hole” instead of “Hob.” 
P. 115, line 16 from the bottom: “Tunstal” instead of “Tunstad.” 


P. 118, line 21 from the top: “Roper commended the happy state of 
the realm, to which More replied: en 
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Concerning Lutheran Union.— On the National Lutheran Council 
meeting in Pittsburgh, where the question of Lutheran union was one 
of the big topics to be discussed, the Christian Century writes: “An 
important step toward further unity among Lutherans was taken at the 
recent meeting of the National Lutheran Council in Pittsburgh. The 
council, which was formed during the First World War, brings together 
the leaders of about two thirds of the Lutherans in America for periodic 
consultation and for action on matters of common concern. At Pitts- 
burgh it received a proposal from the editors of Lutheran publications, 
who were meeting at the same time, that the eight American Lutheran 
branches which have found it possible to cooperate in a number of 
matters should formalize this cooperation by establishing an entity to 
be called the American Lutheran Convention. This convention would 
act for the participating churches by taking charge at once of the new 
wartime activities of the churches and would also take over other 
common interests. Affiliation with the convention would not involve 
doctrinal commitments, although it is recognized that in time a closer 
union, doctrinal as well as in matters of public service, might come 
to pass. The National Lutheran Council received the proposal with 
enthusiasm and appointed a representative commission to perfect it. 
When this has been done, an extraordinary session of the Council will 
be convened to act upon it. The importance of the proposal can be 
judged from the fact that it will unite in service two of the three 
principal divisions of American Lutheranism. The United Lutheran 
Church, which was formed during the First World War from three 
separate synodical groups, has more than 1,400,000 members. The 
American Lutheran Conference, which was set up about ten years ago 
to include the Scandinavian-descended churches together with two 
other groups which have shown interest in the new proposal, has an 
equal or larger total membership. If this confederation is formed, only 
the extreme Lutheran conservatives, as represented by the Missouri 
Synod, will remain outside. Thus the trend toward Lutheran unity, 
which received its first great impetus during the First World War, 
seems likely to receive a further substantial push forward during 
the Second.” 

We can understand that the Christian Century, a non-denominational 
paper which is constantly advocating the uniting of churches, should be 
enthusiastic about the news of the National Lutheran Council action. 
Its editors cannot be expected to possess that desire to maintain sound- 
ness of doctrine which has been strikingly characteristic of the Lutheran 
Church throughout the centuries. An important question is, What will 
be the Lutheran reaction? At this writing we can quote the Lutheran 
Herald, the official paper of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, which submits a long discussion of this matter to its readers. 
We quote some of the paragraphs: “The question, of course, immediately 
arises as to what could be accomplished by the creation of such a 
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federation which is not now being accomplished? 'The answer to that 
question will in turn depend upon how general the participation 
of Lutheran groups in the federation would be. If it were possible 
to enlist all Lutheran bodies in America, we would have that for which 
we have long hoped and prayed: an agency through which all Lutherans 
might speak and act regarding external matters of concern to us all, 
The National Lutheran Countil as today constituted does include two 
thirds of all American Lutherans. With the exception of a few small 
bodies, it is only the Synodical Conference which has not joined the 
Council. But the Synodical Conference includes one third of American 
Lutherans, and so long as it remains aloof, the Council cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination claim to speak for American Lutheranism. 
So at the very outset the question arises as to membership. Suppose 
that it proves impossible to enlist the support of the Synodical Con- 
ference, is the project thereby doomed to failure? Frankly, we are 
not decided in our own mind as to that. At present we would be 
inclined to say that, while certainly it would limit the usefulness of 
the federation, we would still favor its establishment. This for two 
reasons: First, because it is certainly a step in the right direction, in 
the direction of a greater degree of unity; secondly, because it would 
tend to make our joint efforts the more effective. As we see it, such 
a federation would not be based on the adoption of more doctrinal 
‘theses.’ Frankly, we see no need, either now or in the future (im- 
mediate or remote), for more theses as the basis for Lutheran unity 
in America. Perhaps if we could have a ‘statement to end all state- 
ments,’ which should collate already existing agreements into one, 
it might serve a useful purpose. But we do not want additional 
statements. If we mistake not, one of the tasks before the unity com- 
mission of the American Lutheran Conference at present is to collate 
all these statements. That will be quite a book and will prove, we 
believe, that sufficient doctrinal basis for any future federation, whether 
confined to externals or including internal affairs as well, already 
exists.” — Then follows a discussion of the attitude of the Synodical 
Conference, concerning which the editor says: “At times, when we 
read and hear statements from some of the leaders of the Synodical 
Conference, we become optimistic; then, almost in the same breath, 
we read or hear something from these same men which seems to 
place the whole thing in the limbo of the impossible. So we are 
puzzled.” The editor in the next paragraph complains that Missouri 
Synod Lutherans apparently are afraid to acknowledge that in some 
external respects there is a “coordination” of efforts. Finally he says: 
“We still, however, refuse to become altogether hopeless over the 
picture. First, we do believe that those now working together in the 
Council are drawing closer in spirit all the time; secondly, we cannot 
doubt that many in the Missouri Synod have a deep-felt desire for 
a closer unity and may even come to the point some day of making 
a break with the elements in the Synodical Conference which remain 
adamant in their demands that they and they only are to be the 
arbitrators and definers of Lutheranism; thirdly, we believe that world 
conditions will force us closer together.” 
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In reading the above we are struck especially by the author’s 
statement that in his opinion no more doctrinal theses should be 
drawn up. That is a strange position to take when one seeks to 
bring about unity in the Lutheran camp. If that policy had been 
followed in the sixteenth century, we should not have received the 
Formula of Concord. But the question whether further doctrinal state- 
ments have to be written and adopted is really of minor importance. 
What is necessary is that doctrinal unity be achieved before fellowship 
is declared to be established. With respect to purely external matters 
there is some cooperation or coordination even now. The difficulty is that 
at times the line between purely external matters and matters involving 
fellowship is extremely difficult to draw. But what is truly essential 
is that doctrinal unity be achieved before fellowship is declared to 
be established. When the General Council was founded in 1867, 
Dr. Walther and Dr. Sihler of the Missouri Synod sent a communication 
to the meeting urging that before an organization was formed, there 
should be discussions to bring about real doctrinal unity. Our fathers 
did not think that the Lutherans in our country should be in a hurry 
to form a large organization. But they exhorted all Lutherans to be 
concerned to have unity in faith brought about and maintained. The 
discussions in recent years have shown that there are a number of 
topics concerning which confusion and erroneous teaching are found 
in the camp of Lutheranism in America; chief among these are the 
doctrines of inspiration, conversion, predestination, and the last things. 
Among matters of church practice concerning which unity will have 
to be established are membership in lodges and unionistic activities. 
If the National Lutheran Council through its organization will bring 
about a thorough airing and examination of the things that are now 
debated in the Lutheran Church of America, it will render an im- 
portant service to the cause of true Lutheranism. A. 


Luther’s Aristotelianism. — Prof. Henry Schaeffer, of Maywood, IIL, 
closes a rather keen and helpful study of the theme “Biblical Thinking 
and Aristotelianism in Theology” (Lutheran Church Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1942) with a rather confusing and historically misleading para- 
graph, in which he says: “Luther himself did not always escape the 
insidiousness of the Aristotelianism in which he had been trained from 
his youth. The young Luther, it will be remembered, accepted absolute 
predestination [italics ours] on the basis of certain statements in the 
Bible. But the mature Luther had had time to consider another series 
of Biblical statements, which did not altogether agree with his youthful 
position, namely, such passages as John 3:16: ‘For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have eternal life.’ According to H.E. Jacobs 
the Synodical Conference prefers the young Luther in this regard, while 
the United Lutheran Church prefers the mature Luther.” 

Very much for one’s view on this point depends, of course, on what 
one regards as the “young” and as the “mature” Luther. We admit that 
in his early theological career Luther had not yet quite cast off Scho- 
lasticism or Aristotelianism, if one prefers to call it so. In other words, 
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Luther at first still showed at times the Romanistic egg-shells of his 
theological incubation. But at the time when Luther, according to 
church-historical mythology, is said to have taught an “absolute pre- 
destination,” he was no longer a “young” but a rather “mature” Luther. 
Commonly the charge that Luther taught “absolute predestination” js 
based on one of his most mature works, De Servo Arbitrio. This great 
monograph on the human will is regarded by some as so completely 
Calvinistic in tenor and tone that very good Calvinists have published 
it as a witness to their doctrine of absolute predestination. But De 
Servo Arbitrio appeared in 1525 and by that time Luther had very well 
grasped the import of John 3:16 or, let us say, of the sola gratia, and 
the universalis gratia; for between 1517 and 1525 Luther wrote not 
only very many expositions of these central loci of Christian theology 
but also long treatises and whole books in defense of them, such as his 
commentary on Galatians, which appeared in 1519, his “To the Chris- 
tian Nobility of the German Nation” (1520), his numerous exegetical 
works on Old and New Testament books, his Bible translation “Das 
newe Testament deutsch” (1522), etc., by all of which he broke com- 
pletely with scholastic theology. Again, it may be said that in doctrinal 
essentials authoritative Dogmengeschichte does not recognize any dif- 
ference between the “young” and the “mature” Luther. On the very 
day when Luther nailed to the doors of the Wittenberg Castle Church 
his famous Ninety-five Theses, he understood John 3:16 as clearly as 
he did on February 18, 1546, when he died. The “young” Luther differs 
from the “mature” Luther only in secondary matters, not in essentials; 
there is a difference only of degree, not of kind. 

However, in view of the frequent assertions to this effect the 
question is in place: “Did Luther really teach an absolute predestina- 
tion?” We cannot here discuss this subject in detail. Nor is this 
necessary; for in his monumental “Historical Introduction to the 
Eleventh Article of the Formula of Concord: On Predestination” (Tri- 
glot, pp. 195-228) Dr. F.Bente, instructor in Symbolics at Concordia 
Seminary for more than thirty years, has so ably and unanswerably 
proved that Luther did not teach an absolute predestination that the 
above-mentioned charge ought not to be brought against him any 
longer. Beginning with section 234, Dr.Bente shows that the doctrine 
on predestination taught in Article XI of the Formula of Concord is 
in reality Luther’s doctrine on predestination and that neither Luther 
nor Article XI teaches an absolute predestination. Section 234 proves 
the theme “Luther Falsely Charged with Calvinism.” Section 235 pre- 
sents a “Summary of Luther’s Views.” Section 236 then shows the 
“Object of Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio.” The climax of the discussion 
follows in section 241, “God’s Grace Is Universal and Serious,” which 
is a total denial of absolute predestination. From section 246 on Dr. Bente 
shows what Luther actually taught on election before and after his 
De Servo Arbitrio. The section establishes perfect agreement in Luther’s 
doctrine on predestination both at the beginning and the end of his 
theological career. Luther always taught the sola gratia, the gratia 
universalis, and the vocatio seria et efficax, as also the electio ad 
salutem in Christo et propter Christum. These sections present Luther’s 
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true doctrine on predestination, while the historical treatises of most 
modern dogmaticians describe it one-sidedly and unfairly. This is 
true even of Luthardt’s Kompendium der Dogmatik (cf. 13. Auflage, 
Jelke, pp. 174f.). Unfortunately Dr. Bente’s fine work is presented in 
small type and as prefatory to our Confessions in the Triglot, so that it 
does not receive the recognition which it deserves. A true scholar’s 
excellent research, representing both historical and theological truth, 
is thus passed by, while less reliable, or even altogether misleading 
treatises on the subject are accepted as authoritative. At this time when 
the study of theology is again becoming popular in circles where it has 
been egregiously disliked (cf. the popularity of J. S. Whale’s Christian 
Doctrine and other recent similar works), we Lutherans will do well 
to review the precious doctrinal treasures which have been bestowed 
on us by God’s grace in the past in so full a measure. J.T. M. 


What Shall We Preach? A Diagnosis of the Present Theological 
Situation. — Under this heading, Dr. Louis Berkhof of Calvin Seminary, 
has published a very praiseworthy article in the July (1941) issue of 
The Calvin Forum, which Christianity Today (October, 1941) reprinted 
in toto. Lack of space does not permit us to follow the example of 
Christianity Today, but we shall in compensation stress a few salient 
points and publish a few paragraphs from it to show how fortunate our 
Church has been in escaping the curse of Modernism by adhering to 
God’s Word without fail. The essay begins with the remark that today 
graduates of many seminaries are vexed with the perplexing question 
as to what they should really preach. Modernism has removed from 
them the Christian message of salvation. When it discovered that the 
Church, thus deprived of its spiritual life, no longer had a mission 
and a message (J.R.Campbell once suggested that it might be well 
to burn all seminaries), the advocates of the social gospel tried to fill 
the void with “a Kantian gospel of activism.” But the social gospel 
failed so miserably that J.R.Campbell, for example, once the great 
apostle of the new theology, entered the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Universalist evangelist Benjamin Fay Mills returned to the orthodox 
fold. After Machen had pointed out the divergencies between the social 
gospel and the Gospel of the New Testament, humanists entered the 
fray, accusing the Modernists of insincerity, dishonesty, and incon- 
sistency, while Barthianism, with its more positive theological emphasis, 
weaned away from this great delusion such leading men as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and kindred spirits, who demand a more realistic theology, 
“the Theology of Crisis, deeming it essential to get back to the idea 
of revelation in some sense of the word.” Professor Berkhof says: “Some 
Modernists feel that they ought to get back to revelation, but this 
does not mean that they are inclined to return to the Bible as the 
infallible Word of God. That is a Rubicon which they will not cross. 
And, sad to say, they derive comfort from Barth and Brunner on 
this point.” 

Very striking is the writer’s analysis of the Modernists’ quandary 
today. He writes: “They have lost their message and are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the fact that the Church of our day has no 
message of its own and is therefore quite useless and ineffective. They 
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are groping about for light and are trying to discover some useful 
message but refuse to sit at the feet of the Lord of the Church and to 
learn of Him what they should preach. They still feel that it must be 
a this-worldly rather than an otherworldly Gospel, just another system 
for the regulation of the life of the world. They still prefer the wisdom 
of the world to the foolishness of the Cross. And if they succeed in 
discovering some message to take the place of the original message, 
it will only be one which, like that of the false prophets, is a word 
out of their own heart. They will continue to preach, with great diffi- 
dence and hesitation, their own fallible opinions and will not be able 
to address the Church with an authoritative, ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 
Most heartening for us Missourians, who have borne the disgrace 
which a fearless confession of orthodoxy entails, is the author’s con- 
cluding article in which he writes: “What an immense advantage they 
have who recognize Jesus Christ as the Lord of the Church and there- 
fore as the only one who has the right to determine the message of 
His servants! They need not start with an anxious quest for a message, 
since they are willing and glad to be merely messengers of the King 
and are satisfied to know that the King has determined once for all the 
nature of the good tidings that must be conveyed to sinful men. And 
if they are ever in doubt about it, they have but to turn to the written 
record, which is always at their disposal. They can refresh their mind 
on that point as often as they wish, for the message is essentially the 
same for all generations of men. Not only is there no need of changing 
it at every turn of the road, but there is absolutely no warrant for 
such a change. Every essential change brought on in the message 
impinges on the rights and prerogatives of the King and is a mani- 
festation of disloyalty. Naturally, this does not mean that the form of 
the message may not change. Formal adaptation will always be in 
place, and a change of emphasis will frequently be required; but the 
heart of the Gospel and its fundamental implications will be forever 
the same. May the day speedily come when preachers everywhere 
return once more to the message of the King and substitute for their 
hesitant ‘I opine’ or ‘I imagine’ the authoritative ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ Then the pulpit will again become a real power “ _ 
The “Moody Monthly” Not a Safe Guide.— The Moody Monthly 
is being read, as we understand, also in Lutheran circles. Its insistence 
on the deity of Christ, His vicarious atonement, the Bible as the inerrant 
Word of God, and other fundamentals, as also its aggressive mission 
spirit, makes it delightfully refreshing in this age of doubt and cynicism. 
But the Moody Monthly is by no means a safe guide for Lutherans 
to read. Its “Practical and Perplexing Question Department,” for 
instance, exhibits many perplexing and misleading answers. For one 
thing, the periodical is thoroughly premillennialistic, and the replies 
at times go to extremes of dispensational enthusiasm. There are other 
points on which it is equally unscriptural. In answer to the question why 
God created man when He knew what a turmoil man would make, 
it says that God created man with the possibility of sometime choosing 
evil because this was the only way for man “to develop Godward,” 
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which suggests an Arminian background of original neutrality, similar 
to the Romanist claim that man originally was made in puris naturalibus. 
At any rate, Scripture gives us no ground for assuming that man in 
the state of innocence was to develop Godward; for he was created 
positively good. Again, the Moody Monthly claims that “the literal 
Elijah will himself come prior to the second coming of Christ, just 
as John the Baptist came in the spirit and power of Elijah prior to 
the first coming of Christ.” Here, too, we have a speculation which 
contradicts Scripture. Still more amazing is the belief, expressed in 
the same issue, that “the fallen angels apparently entered into the 
bodies of men, who became polygamists.” Quite naively it adds: “This 
interpretation is plausible and makes the sons of God (Gen.6:2) to 
be fallen angels.” This explanation of Gen.6:2 is, of course, pre- 
posterous.— The question whether Christ, while sojourning on earth, 
gave a new commandment, is answered without any qualification in the 
affirmative: “He did, the commandment to love one another as He loved 
us” (John 13:34). There is no reference to the fact that this command- 
ment was new only as “to its peculiar applications to Christians, the 
clearness and power with which it was taught, and the motives with 
which it was enforced.” (Cf. The New Testament with Notes.) —The 
question “Is one’s salvation lasting?” is briefly answered thus: “Since 
our regeneration is the work of God, we believe it [our salvation] will 
last.” This intimates the old Calvinistic doctrine of final preservation 
of the effectively called, which ignores the believer’s firm trust in God’s 
gracious promises to keep him in Christ Jesus to the end. (Cf. Phil. 1:6.) 
The copy from which these replies have been taken was submitted to us 
for special study. It proves that Moody teaching on many points is 
certainly not sound Lutheran theology and Biblical truth. For this 
reason the Moody Monthly should be read with great care and should 
be kept from all who cannot discern between true and false doctrine. 
J.T. M. 

Education without God.—In The Calvin Forum (December, 1941) 
Dr. H. J. Ockenga, in an article entitled “Conflicting Ideologies and the 
Coming Kingdom,” presents in a special paragraph, bearing the heading 
given above, the pitiful plea of “an undergraduate in a great Eastern 
University.” Originally it was printed in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The writer rebukes the president of that university for the inconsistency 
of expecting from the students a crusading zeal for democracy and 
Christianity when the entire curriculum of the school is calculated to 
destroy faith in Christianity and democracy. Just now, when Valpa- 
raiso University is making new and laudable efforts to become what 
many of us desire it to be, a first-class university, firmly planted on 
God’s Word and having an enrolment worthy of such a school, and 
when our well-planned Students’ Welfare Work is being so ably con- 
ducted under Rev.R.W.Hahn and his capable associates, this appeal 
ought to strike us with special force. This is what the student has 
to say: 

“You, sir, were brought up from earliest childhood in an atmosphere 
of traditional Christianity and democracy. You read, learned, and 
inwardly digested the Bible. Nearly every Sunday you went to 
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church, and there you heard and believed sermons which postulated 
the divinity of Christ, eternal principles of right and wrong, the 
existence of the human soul, a personal God, and a life after death... . 
During your youth you were educated to think that man is superior 
to animals, that he is a free agent, capable of choosing between good 
and evil. Loyalty to country was an ideal you came to cherish, and 
your schooling never caused you to doubt that man possesses certain 
inalienable rights. Unlike you, most of us have scarcely ever glanced 
at the Bible. When our elders refer to eternal verities, absolute ethics, 
we are likely to recall the lesson your instructors in sociology have 
driven home —that morals are relative to time and place, that what 
is good in one society is bad in another. ... Our biology courses now 
conceive of man merely as one species of mammal. Furthermore, is 
not your traditional doctrine of free will at odds with the basic 
assumption of modern science — determinism? We know not whether 
to praise or curse the current flag-waving and a belief that the American 
system is much better than any other. If men are but animals, why 
not treat them as such? An animal has no rights. The law among 
animals is the law of the strong. If there is no natural law in the 
universe, how do you justify those inalienable rights which the 
Declaration of Independence asserts men to possess? Why do you 
think America is worth defending? Personally I fail to understand 
how you, or any other college president, can expect us to become 
ardent Christians and democrats when the vital postulates on which 
these faiths are supposed to rest are daily undermined in the class- 
rooms. One thing seems certain, and I state this with all the solemnity 
of which I am capable: you and other educators of the country are 
now rearing a brood of potential Fascists. No Promethean fires of faith 
and sacrificial zeal burn in our hearts. Our wish-washy adherence 
to Christianity and democracy pales into nothingness alongside the 
incredible devotion of German youths to the Nazi creed.” 
J.T. M. 

Character Indelebilis.— That the Protestant Episcopal Church 
teaches that through ordination a certain indelible character is be- 
stowed on a person is evident from this question and answer in the 
question-box of the Living Church (Episcopal), conducted by Bishop 
Wilson. 

“It is my impression that an ordained priest is irrevocably 
a priest. If he is deposed, he is deprived of authority to exercise the 
functions of his office, but he still remains a priest. Is that right? — 
Answer: Quite right. Holy Orders, like Baptism, is indelible. In 
ordination a ‘character’ is imparted which can never be lost. Once 
a priest, always a priest. Holy Orders cannot be expunged or recalled. 
When a priest is deposed, he is denied the right to exercise his ministry 
in the Church—a question of jurisdiction rather than of Orders. 
In case the sentence should be lifted and he should be restored to 
good standing, he would not be ordained again. He would simply 
go on from where he had left off.” Here we have evidence that in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church not all of the Romish leaven has 
been removed. A. 
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Religious Situation in Mexico.—A correspondent in the Christian 
Century (non-denominational) states that the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward religious education has undergone an important change. 
He writes: “Article III of the Mexican Constitution, the origin of the 
trouble, was revised in 1934, under the high pressure of political 
radicalism. ‘Socialized education’ was thus made compulsory for all 
public and private schools as well as the exclusion of all religious 
teachings and the duty of attacking ‘prejudices and fanaticism.’ The 
latter term was understood to include all religious creeds. As for 
‘socialism, Marxist orthodoxy was plainly meant. Under the shadow 
of this reform, Communism took a firm grip on Mexican public educa- 
tion; but according to the new law the ‘socialism’ of Article III means 
simply ‘the formation of the higher value of that which is social over 
that which is merely individual.’ This particular definition, of course, 
is meant to put an end to the doctrinal monopoly of militant Marxism 
in schools. Teaching and propaganda of any religious creed or doctrine 
will still be excluded and prejudices and fanaticism will continue to 
be attacked. But in doing this, freedom of conscience and religious 
profession will be strictly maintained, and fanaticism or prejudices 
will not be legally understood to mean the profession of religious creeds 
and the practice of ceremonies, devotions, or worship forms, carried on 
according to the law. In consequence, the educators will not be allowed 
to attack, under pretext of fighting against fanaticism and prejudices, 
the licit religious beliefs or practices of the pupils. Thus the text of 
Article III was left untouched as a measure of political compromise 
(the antireligious forces are still strong), but the whole educational 
policy of the government has been radically changed and the fight 
against religion through the schools has been brought to a sudden stop. 
Under the new law of public education the door seems to be open again 
for religious teaching in private schools. The educational societies have 
extended a welcome to private initiative in the field of education. And 
with the new policy it will be possible for private schools to exist in 
carrying on their work without government interference in the realm 
of conscience. Private schools, of course, will have to submit to govern- 
ment supervision; but it seems that this will not be carried to the length 
of examining the private religious convictions of teachers and pupils. 
It is possible that it means also that private schools may include 
religious teachings and practices along with the officially supervised 
curriculum.” Let us hope that this favorable report will not ultimately 
be found to be too optimistic. A. 


Brief Items.— The Christian Century (non-denominational) reports 
on joint services held by a Protestant and a Jewish congregation in 
Brooklyn. The Protestant church was the Flat Bush Congregational 
Church. How sad that these Protestants do not realize how utterly 
such a course fails to render a real service to Jewish people! 


In the Chicago area the Chicago Bible Society last year distributed 
the Bible in fifty different languages. That is work for which we 
can be grateful. 
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In Chicago there died at the age of 86 Dr. Andrew C. Zenos, a Pres- 
byterian, who was one of the editors of the New Standard Bible Dic- 
tionary, published by Funk and Wagnalls. 


The president of the University of Chicago, Dr. Hutchins, recently 
made the announcement that the A.B. degree will now be conferred 
at the end of a two-year course. He expressed the view that the ele- 
mentary-school education, which now covers eight years, should not 
require more than six and that the secondary education can be suffi- 
ciently attended to in another six years, at the end of which period 
the A.B. degree could be conferred. It will be noticed that he cuts 
off four years from the span of time which now is allotted to ele- 
mentary, high-school, and college education. He holds there should 
be no specialization before the course thus briefly pointed to has been 
completed, and concerning specialization he insists that it should not 
be inflicted on students who have neither the interest nor the ability 
for it. Whether the plan proposed will be widely favored is a question 
that everybody asks. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of the Anglican Church, 
Dr.Cosmo Gordon Lang, resigned his position and intends to retire. 
He is more than 77 years old and expressed the thought that the times 
call for the leadership of a younger man. The Living Church (Epis- 
copal) expresses the opinion that Dr. Lang will be given a temporal seat 
in the House of Lords. The news has just come that the Archbishop 
of York, Dr. William Temple, who is 60 years old, has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. Lang and that Dr.Cyril Garbett, Bishop of Winchester, 
will succeed Dr. Temple at York. 


In the religious press it is announced that Dr.John R. Mott will 
retire as chairman of the International Missionary Council. Since 1910 
Dr. Mott has been extremely active in behalf of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 


The late Dr. A. T. Robertson is quoted in the Western Recorder as 
having warned his Church of the danger of sacramentalism coming in 
on the side of the ecumenical movement of which he saw but the be- 
ginnings. W.C. Taylor of Rio de Janeiro writing in this journal sees 
a danger to the peculiar doctrines of Baptists in the trends of the day. 
He writes: Dr. A. T. Robertson warned in his day of a revival of sacra- 
mentalism. If it could be seen then on the horizon, there is now little 
else that can be seen. The ecumenical movement in religon is, first and 
foremost, ecumenical sacramentalism, bent on making that universal 
Christianity. Thus writes the Presbyterian. Dr. Robertson was woefully 
wrong in his evaluation of the Sacraments, but he was right in viewing 
the ecumenical movement with suspicion. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Behold the Man! By Toyohiko Kagawa. Edited by Maxine Shore and 
M. M. Oblinger. Harper and Brothers, New York and London. 
346 pages, 6814. Price, $2.50. 

Here we have a life of Christ which is written in the form of a 
novel. That parts of the Gospel-narrative, even parts in which Jesus 
is brought before us, are drawn on in works of fiction is not unusual. 
We may here think of Sieghardus, the centurion under the cross, which 
is the title of a historical novel written by the late Prof. William Schmidt. 
The work of Kagawa is different. It is a work of fiction, but the skeleton 
of the novel is to be the vehicle of the story of Christ. The story, it is 
true, covers only a little more than a year of Christ’s public ministry, 
but some of the earlier events are brought in by way of reminiscences 
on the part of some characters. I am happy to say that Kagawa 
endeavors to follow the sacred narrative and does not deny the authen- 
ticity of the miracles of Christ and of His resurrection. Where he per- 
mits his imagination to create scenes, events, and personages, he, as 
a rule, does not do violence to the Gospel-narrative. He does not 
change, but merely adds. The story of Judas Iscariot he tries to make 
more intelligible by assuming that Judas had business debts and that 
his thefts had the purpose of providing him with funds to satisfy his 
creditors. Here and there crudities have entered in which should have 
been omitted. In the first part the doctrine of the atoning value of the 
death of Christ does not come before the reader. In the second part, 
however, there are repeated references to the payment which Jesus 
makes for our sins through His suffering. I doubt that Kagawa’s 
method of treating the life of Christ will prove satisfactory. After all, 
when a part of what is written is fiction, the reader must always be 
asking himself whether statements referring to Christ are meant to 
present real history or are merely the product of the author’s imagina- 
tion. It is deserving of commendation that Kagawa, known as a pro- 
tagonist of social work, does not set out to preach the social gospel in 
this life of Christ. He keeps away, one is glad to note, from the vagaries 
and wrong notions of the social gospelites. The publishers say that 
Kagawa was peculiarly fitted for the writing of this book because he 
knows the Gospels by heart, has read everything important that has 
been written about them, has visited Palestine twice, and has been a 
preacher of the Gospel for thirty-five years. Many of us will feel 
undoubtedly that to present the life of Christ in the form of a novel 
makes it impossible to treat the subject with the reverence which we 
owe it. But all will agree, too, that if this method of setting forth the 
story of Jesus, the sweetest story ever told, will bring the message of 
salvation to people who otherwise would not receive it, then the work 
may be wished Godspeed. W. ARNDT 
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God’s Purpose in This Age. By J.H.McComb, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, N.Y. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 93 pages, 5X74. Price, $1.00. 

We read on page 29: “Among the lies that can be positively identified 
as satanic war propaganda against the Lord Jesus and His people are 
the following: The idea of a vicarious atonement is preposterous.” 
Against this lie we have on pages 33 to 51 a fine testimony to the deity 
of Christ and to salvation by substitution. “Another bit of war propa- 
ganda that can be traced directly to the Father of Lies is the oft 
repeated statement that the Bible is not true.” Against that hear this 
testimony: “How thankful I am that in this evil world, where men are 
groping blindly and the blind are leading the blind, it is our privilege 
to have an infallible rule of faith and practice, even the Word of God. 
We cannot safely trust our own reason, for we do not know enough; 
nor our feelings, for they are unstable and biased by sin; nor science, 
because it cannot tell us what we most want to know; nor the teachings 
of the Church, for the Church is not infallible. But we can trust the 
Word of God, for it is God-given; it has been transmitted to us faith- 
fully, and it is being continually proved true. Therefore our duty is to 
lay aside all prejudices concerning it, to study it, to receive the Christ 
revealed therein, and to obey Him in all things.” “It is a God-given 
book. God is the real author.” (Pp. 68, 73.) Other war propaganda 
examined and refuted is “the statement that Christianity is a failure 
because it has not converted the world nor prevented war,” “that the 
majority of Christians are hypocrites,” etc. — Like most Fundamentalists, 
Dr.McComb has embraced and is spreading pre-millennialism: “God 


does not promise to establish the kingdom of heaven in this age,” 
“World peace and social justice will not come until Christ reigns on 
earth, and He will reign on earth after His return,” “The day is coming 
when the nations, banded together under the Antichrist, the prince that 
shall come after Christ has taken the Church out of the world, will 
attempt to destroy the Jews in their own land... .” Millennialism, too, 
is among the foes of the Church. TH. ENGELDER 


The Religions of Mankind. By Edmund Davison Soper. The Abingdon 
Press. 364 pages, 64% 8. Price, $3.00. 


In presenting a review of this book, which is a revised edition of 
the author’s monograph first published in 1921 and now enlarged and 
partly rewritten, we cannot but voice our deep disappointment at the 
underlying principles of the book. The fact that the author, at least 
tacitly, presupposes an evolution of religion, vitiates his entire presen- 
tation. His proton pseudos is this, that the Bible is not the absolute 
truth, his second, that Christianity is not the absolute religion, and his 
third, that he does not identify the Elohim of the Old Testament with 
Yahweh but bids his readers keep in mind “that it was by gradual stages 
and only after a long development that the idea of God became what we 
see it in Jeremiah and Isaiah.” (P.271.) We have other queries on the 
margin of the text on a number of pages. The author states, for example: 
“The word ‘false’ is not to be used with reference to other faiths.” (P. 22.) 
He rejects a “primitive divine revelation.” (P.39.) He speaks of the 
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“ynknown prophet” who gave expression to the splendid universalism 
in the latter part of the book of Isaiah. (P.282.) He states: “One of 
the unfortunate [?] results of the Reformation was the emphasis laid on 
orthodoxy.” (P.332.) Yet the book has points of merit for every scholar 
who has a sound basis of Scripture truth and is able to sift the chaff 
from the wheat. His brief treatment of the various heathen religions, 
beginning with that of animism and passing through Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, Greece and Rome, the religion of Zoroaster, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
the religion of the Chinese, the religions of Japan, Judaism, and Moham- 
medanism, really present the salient points. Of course the reader is 
obliged to change the entire sequence of thought and instead of follow- 
ing the author in his evolutionistic ideas, which are manifestly wrong 
from the standpoint of the absolute truth, make his starting point the 
original adequate divine revelation, which men, in the ignorance and 
obduracy of their hearts, perverted. Interestingly enough the author 
himself furnishes plenty of evidence, not only for the existence of an 
underlying remnant of monotheistic thought in various religions, but also 
for the persistence of the idea of a triad in connection with the Supreme 
Being. Until we have, in addition to Dallmann’s Battle of the Bible with 
the “Bibles,” our own monographs in the field of comparative religion, we 
shall be obliged to use books of this type, inadequate as they are. 
P. E. KRETZMANN 


The Art of Listening to God. By Samuel M. Zwemer. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 217 pages, 544x734. Price, 
$1.50. 


The opening chapter lent the title to the book, which presents 
“sundry meditations and opinions” which “deal successively with diverse 
themes related to life, reading, evolution and revelation, the choir and 
the pulpit, missions and church leadership” (Foreword). The chapters 
vary greatly in value. One of the best is that on Evolution and Reve- 
lation, which offers valuable apologetic material. Chapter 11 charac- 
terizes Mahatma Gandhi’s religion as far removed from Christianity. 
Chapters 13 and 14 are pleas for bringing Jesus to the Moslems, while 
Chapter 16 urges more energetic missionary endeavors among the Jews. 
In a lighter vein Chapter 3 calls for the use of simple language in 
writing and preaching. The author’s unionism is quite apparent through- 
out the book. . His enthusiasm, “Schwaermerei,” finds expression in such 
passages as: “Plato and Socrates, Buddha and Confucius and Ghazali 
and Zoroaster cried with Job, ‘Would that I knew where I might find 
Him.’ But there was no answer. How eager they were, each in his 
own way, to hear; and yet they had no adequate opportunity. .. . 
The word of the Lord came unto Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel and 
John the Baptist and St.Paul when they were listening for it. In this 
way and in no other does the Word of God come today.” (Pp. 13, 18.) 
On page 150 we find an interesting comparison of Calvinism and Islam: 
“Calvinism and Islam have indeed much in common. Both are opposed 
to compromise and all half-measures. Both were a trumpet-call in 
hard times for hard men, for ‘intellects that could pierce to the roots 
of things where truth and lies part company.’ 
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“Intolerance is sometimes a virtue. The very essence and life of 
all great religious movements is the sense of authority; of an external, 
supernatural framework or pattern to which all must be made con- 
formable. 

“Calvinism and Islam were neither of them systems of opinion but 
both were attempts to make the will of God as revealed (in the Bible 
or in the Koran) an authoritative guide for social as well as personal 
affairs, for Church not only, but for State. They both believed in 
election and reprobation, dependent on God’s will.” Tu. LAETSCH 


Where God Meets Man. By O. A. Geiseman, M.A., S.T.D. Published 
by Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., Chicago. 255 pages, 54% x8. Price, $1.50. 

The first volume of sermons under this same title has sermons from 
Easter to Advent. This second volume presents sermons from Advent to 
Easter. The two volumes thus cover the entire church-year. Three 
sermons on marriage and the family have been added. 

By including books of sermons in the review columns of our theo- 
logical journal, written and printed for the clergy, we do not mean to 
relieve our preachers from intensive textual study and from preparing 
their sermons but to give them an opportunity to learn how other men 
preach, to wit, how they expound their text, what kind of illustrations 
they use, how alert they are to conditions under which men live so 
that they can supply the needs of their hearers, how they express 
themselves, etc. While every preacher should preserve his own originality 
and individuality in presenting the Word of God to his congregation, he 
must beware lest his preaching become stereotyped. Studying the ser- 
mons of other preachers will be helpful in this direction. Dr. Geiseman 
stresses sin and grace, and his sermons make the impression that he 
is not merely meeting an appointment when he stands in the pulpit but 
has a divine message as the needs of his congregation demand it. He 
says, for instance, “The reason why humanity is presently in so chaotic 
a state is not because of any one individual or any one class of people 
or any one development in the realm of science, but because there is 
sin in this world. It is sin which lies at the bottom of all of humanity’s 
difficulties. 

“You and I cannot stand by silently and allow the fault for social 
problems to be placed on others. We must rather say that inasmuch 
as I am a sinner and you are a sinner and inasmuch as you and I do 
not do by our fellow-men what we ought, therefore you and I are, in 
part, the cause for the situation as it obtains in the world today. 

“But if sin is at the bottom of all of man’s difficulties, then man 
will not find a solution for his troubles merely through intellect or might 
of arms. When it comes to finding an answer for sin, we cannot look 
for it in man. All of us are by nature in bondage of sin. None of us 
is capable of gaining freedom therefrom by our own effort. Because 
this is true, therefore it is the glory of Christianity to provide man 
with the answer which goes to the root of his difficulties and which 
gives a real solution. 

“This answer was once expressed by the man who bridged the gap 
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between the Old Testament prophet and the New Testament preacher of 
the Gospel, that is to say, by John the Baptist, when he pointed to 
Jesus and said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.’” (P.142f.) Or Dr. Geiseman says, “There is nothing more 
tragic than for a Christian to be so close-lipped and silent about his 
hope and faith in Jesus that people can do business with him for years 
without discovering that he is a Christian.” (P.162.) Or we read in 
another sermon, “Christians so commonly accept the world’s standard of 
evaluation. Instead of determining for the world what is truly valu- 
able, they allow the world to tell them what they should regard valuable. 
That explains why Christians frequently are so much like the worldlings 
in their ambitions, in their hopes, in their desires; why Christians fre- 
quently emphasize the selfsame things which the worldlings emphasize. 
That also explains why professed Christians sometimes are ready to 
resort to the ways of the world in order to accomplish their desired 
goals and fulfil their ambitions. ... When Christians behave that way, 
they are not the light of the world. They are asking the world to be 
a light unto them. But that isn’t what Jesus said. Jesus turns to you 
this morning, and He says to you inasmuch as you believe in Him, ‘Ye are 
the light of the world.’” (P.113.) J.H.C. Frrrz 


God Is My Fuehrer. The Last 28 Sermons. By Pastor Martin Niemoeller. 
Philosophical Library and Alliance Book Corporation, New York. 
294 pages, 534x8%4. Price, $2.75. 

For anyone wishing to inform himself on Pastor Niemoeller’s witness 
and work, these (rather brief) addresses will no doubt prove valuable and 
helpful. The sermons appear sketchy, as if they had been delivered 
ex tempore or as if they had been taken down in shorthand by some 
listener. They may be divided into two groups, one in which the 
political issue is hardly touched upon and another in which resistance 
to the government in power seems to be the chief objective. In the 
former there is at times much Gospel-preaching and a definite emphasis 
on the sola fide, so especially in the Reformation Festival sermon 
(Oct. 31, 1936). In the discourse on “The Unity of the Church” (Whit- 
monday, May 17, 1937) Niemoeller confounds the Una Sancta with the 
visible Church and ignores the dividing lines between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism. He belongs to the confessional group of German divines, 
desiring positive proclamation of the central truths of Christianity and 
resisting the encroachments of the government on the domain of the 
Church. But the special status controversiae between the two is nowhere 
clearly stated, manifestly because Niemoeller (carefully watched by the 
secret police) had to express himself cautiously. It will take some time 
after the war before the issue can be clarified. The preface by Thomas 
Mann rather obscures the matter since it is lacking in that objectivity 
which enables the reader to form a clear picture of the politico-religious 
situation in which Niemoeller played so prominent a part. The book, 
on the whole, presents important material for the study of a timely 
subject and will be welcomed by all who wish to know a little more 
about Pastor Niemoeller than what is commonly said about him in 
the press. J. THeopore MvuELLER 
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Every Man’s Book. By Francis Carr Stifler. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 113 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this volume is Editorial Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. In eighteen chapters, each one brief but packed with 
new and stimulating data, he tells of early translations of the Bible, 
of the singular influence of the King James Version, of the phenomenal 
growth of translations of the Bible in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and of the great blessings which the Bible brings to all lands 
where it is circulated, read, and believed. Readers will be especially 
grateful to Mr. Stifler for those chapters in which he discusses the prom- 
inent part played by the Bible in English and American history. Much 
of the material offered by the author is so recent, and his style is so 
refreshing and compelling, that the reader is kept spell-bound to the 
last paragraph. 

Though Mr. Stifler makes some statements to which we hesitate to 
subscribe and though we wish he had somewhere in the book developed 
more fully the way of salvation which the Bible teaches, he has ren- 
dered a noble service. Pastors will find in this volume abundant and 
excellent materials for talks before organizations of their parish. The 
price of the book is remarkably low. Pau BRETSCHER 


My Neighbor of Another Color. A Treatise on Race Relations in the 
Church. By Andrew Schulze. 147 pages, 8x54. Price, $1.00. 
Order from the Walther League Office, 6438 Eggleston Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This discussion of a pressing problem has scientific value. It offers 
anthropological and sociological information that bears on the relation 
between the Caucasian and the Negro races in America. It quotes state- 
ments such as these: “There is no reliable proof of innate differences.” 
“The idea that any race has, as such, definable characteristics making it 
‘superior’ or ‘inferior’ in substance and potentiality is a delusion without 
biological, physiological, or other scientific foundation.” The treatise 
also has great religious value. It propounds and drives home the great 
truth that before Christ, in the spiritual realm, there are no differences 
of race, that a Negro Christian is there the equal of a Caucasian Chris- 
tian, that the Negro Christian possesses all the spiritual rights and priv- 
ileges which Christ bestowed upon all His brethren. And that means 
that the Christian of any race will treat the members of any other race, 
particularly the brother-Christians of that race, with love and kindness 
and with Christian respect. It means, too, that a white congregation will, 
as occasion demands it, have a colored pastor in the pulpit of its church 
as a guest-preacher and, if the need arises, have a colored Christian 
receive the Holy Communion at its altar. It does not mean that the 
Church must establish mixed congregations. The Lord of the Church 
has left the ordering of this matter to the wisdom of His Christians. 
He has given no regulation either forbidding or demanding it. And 
racial peculiarities being what they are, each race having and cherishing 
its own temperament, habits, and idiosyncrasies, Christian wisdom has 
established the present order. And in Christian love each congregation 
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gladly recognizes the New Testament law that each congregation has 
equal standing with the other before Christ.— Pastor Schulze has spent 
all the years of his ministry, eighteen, in serving our colored churches, 
first in Springfield, Ill., and then in St.Louis. He works in sympathetic 
understanding and Christian love and respect of the Negro. This book 
also gives evidence of that. Its purpose is to impress upon us our 
sacred obligations to our colored brethren. We bespeak for this schol- 
arly treatise the kind and respectful consideration of the brethren, even 
though we do not agree with all of its conclusions and judgments. 
TH. ENGELDER 


Training Fishers of Men. By the Rev. Philip Lange. Published by Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 20 pages, 44%x6%. Price, 
10 cents. 


This is a tract which all our pastors should read and then act in 
accordance with its instructions. Why? Because it speaks of the duty 
of our lay people to bear witness of Christ to the unchurched. The 
writer of the tract says, “What tremendous results could be accomplished 
if all members of all of our congregations would realize that they have 
a missionary call just as well as the pastor! ... If the pastor can get 
the members of his congregation to a point where they are passionately 
interested in the salvation of souls, a mission revival is sure to follow.” 
(Pp. 5,6.) The pastor must prepare his people for such personal service. 
Pastor Lange says, “The annual mission festivals with their sermonic 
generalizations on the part of visiting preachers will not suffice. The 
home pastor must do the work.” (P.5.) Mission-festival preachers 
might well take note of this criticism: “sermonic generalizations.” It 
need not be so. Such a text, for instance, as John 4: 28-30, 39-42 speaks 
of personal soul-winning and its blessed results. Verily, the 70,000,000 
unchurched people in our country, many or most of which are in terri- 
tories where we have established congregations, offer much opportunity 
for personal mission work. While this work has been increasingly done 
by our churches in late years, there is very, very much that has been 
left undone. May Pastor Lange’s tract be an added incentive towards 
a greater effort at evangelization. Some pastors and churches are doing 
it very successfully. Why not others? J. H.C. Frrrz 


Great Missionaries to Africa. By J. T. Mueller. 734x5%. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


John G. Paton. By J. T. Mueller. 734x5%4. 129 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Both published by Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

In the first of these two volumes Dr. Mueller, in a very readable and 
inspirational style, tells briefly the life-story of such great missionaries 
as Robert Moffat, David Livingstone, Johann Ludwig Krapf, Alexander 
Mackay, Mary Slessor, and others, thirteen short biographies in all. 
There is an introductory chapter on the need of Christ in Africa and 
a second chapter on early Christian Africa, up to the Mohammedan 
conquest. We believe it would have made this series of biographies 
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more complete if the author would have found room to include the work 
of the Norwegian Lutheran missionary pioneer, Hans Schreuder, in 
Zululand, and the work of the American Lutherans, Morris Officer and 
David Day, in Liberia.—In the second volume the author retells in an 
interesting manner the story of John Paton, the apostle to the New 
Hebrides. Both our pastors and people will find these books very much 
worth while. They can well be included in reading courses for mis- 
sionary study groups. Unfortunately, the price of the books is high, 
considering the poor typography and thick paper, and in their outward 
form they cannot compare with similar books put out by our own pub- 
lishing house at a considerably lower price. W. G. Potack 


A Manual for Altar Guilds. By Carl F. Weidmann, A.M. Foreword by 
A.Wismar, Ph.D. 64 pages. Stiff paper covers. Price, 50 cts. 
Published by Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., New York and Chicago. 

In Part I the author discusses Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Communion 
Linens, Ornaments of the Altar, Sacred Vessels. In Part II he gives 
guides for the work of the altar guild. In Part III he outlines the use 
of liturgical colors during the church-year. In addition to the definitions 
of terms given otherwise in the text, the last section of the booklet con- 
tains a very usable glossary of terms. The author is sound in his 
liturgical views, and his very practical book is recommended heartily to 
our pastors, altar guilds, and all who are interested in liturgics. 

W. G. Potack 

Fire Upon the Earth. By Bernhard Christensen. Published by Lutheran 
Free Church Publishing Company, Minneapolis. 256 pages, 54%2x8. 
Price, $1.50. 

This book speaks of the eternal blessings which the Christian religion 
bestows upon the Church at large, the local congregation, the home, and 
the individual, and through which ,agencies it should exert its good 
influence in the world for the salvation of men. Its thought-provoking 
presentation lifts it out of the class of being “just another book.” The 
author, Dr. Christensen, has taught at Augsburg College and Seminary 
in Minneapolis since 1930 and since 1938 is president of that institution. 

J. H.C. Frirz 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

God Bless America and Other Sermons. By William Herschel Ford, 
D.D. 144 pages, 54%4x7%4. Price, $1.00. 

The Only True Comfort. Eight Radio Sermons on the Fourteenth 
Chapter of John. By Rev. Benjamin H. Spalink. 70 pages, 54% x7%. 
Price, 35 cts. 

Not Now, But Afterwards and Other Sermons. By James McGin- 
lay, D.D. 147 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.00. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, London, and Edinburgh: 


Youth Seeks a Master. By Louis H. Evans, D.D. 126 pages, 5x72. 
Price, $1.00. 


From the Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati: 
More Devotional Talks for Women’s Organizations. By Frankie 
Oliver Ivy. 108 pages, 54% x74. 





